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SLANGING  AROUND 

by  B retina  McBride 

What  are  these 
words?  Where  did 
they  come  from?  Who’s 
using  them. ..and  why? 
Maryland  professors  and 
students  offer  their  exper 
rise  and  insights  on  the 
singular  subject  of 
slang,  past  and 
present. 


2 FIRST  WORD  From  the  editor 


3 PERSPECTIVE  From  the  president 


4 MAILBOX  Your  voice  in  print 


6 NEW  & OBSERVED  The  state  of  the  (student)  Union;  a 
new  spin  on  Y2K;  stepping  out  at  Cole;  and  more. 


42  EXPLORATIONS  Historian  Ira  Berlin's  study  of  slavery 
yields  two  landmark  publications;  ants  and  farming  go  back 
50  million  years;  and  more. 


46  PORTFOLIO  Finding  Romance  on  the  Web; 
a sculptor  sees  the  light;  a scholar’s  quest  to  pre- 
serve Yiddish;  and  more. 


50  ASPIRATIONS  One  of  the  country’s  top 
entrepreneurs  is  helping  his  alma  mater  secure 
a spot  among  the  top  10  engineering  schools. 


52  INBOUNDS  Men’s  basketball  coach 
Gary  Williams  ’68  chats  it  up  in  cyberspace. 


54  CLASS  NOTES  News  from  your  class- 
mates plus  a closer  look  at  three;  the  pioneer- 
ing force  behind  Radio  Free  Europe,  an  ani- 
mator who  has  struck  Emmy  gold 
and  a campus  activist  who 
continues  to  make  a difference. 


62  CALENDAR  A university  open 
house  in  celebration  of  President 
Mote’s  inauguration;  and  more. 

64  IMPRESSIONS  Wang  Fangyu 
melded  the  ancient  Chinese  art  form  of  calligraphy 
with  modern  artistic  expression. 
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Acclaimed  Puerto  Rican  author  Rosario  Ferre, 
Ph.D.  '88,  found  herself  at  odds  with  the 
nationalistic  intelligentsia  of  her  native  country 
when  she  chose  to  publish  her  latest  novels  first 
in  English — rather  than  Spanish. 


LANGUAGE 

IT'S  LIKE  A 
SECOND  SKIN 

by  Dianne  Burch 


M A LINGUISTICS 

■ 0 IT'S  NOT  JUST  ABOUT  WORDS  ANYMORE 

by  Cheryl  Pellerin  ’87 

The  mystery  and  magic  of  how  we  acquire 
language  and  why  each  of  us  acquires  it  by 
almost  identical  blueprints  is  at  the  core  of 
modern  linguistics  research.  At  Maryland, 
this  exploration  finds  a home  in  the  Program 
of  Neuroscience  and  Cognitive  Science. 


32 


ADVENTURES 
IN  NORMANDY 

by  Cynthia  J.  Symancyk  ’96 


The  current  doctoral  student 
and  avid  runner  shares  her 
tale  of  running  the  Bayeux 
Half-Marathon — conveying 
la  difference  Franyaise  with 
charm  and  good  humor. 


36 

IMMERSED  IN  THE 
JAPANESE  LANGUAGE 

by  Barry  Herzog  ’99 

Studying  as  an  exchange 
student  at  Japan’s  Chiba 
University,  an  undergradu- 
ate invites  readers  to  discov- 
er the  country  and  culture 
that  unfolded  before  him  as 
reflected  in  his  journal. 


FIRST-WORD 


FTTH  ords — some  one  million  of  them  in  the  English  language — are  both  masters  and  slaves  in  the 
Bafl  process  of  communication.  They  shape  and  shade  ideas,  sometimes  with  frustrating  limita- 
tions— “What  a glorious  sunset!”  doesn’t  begin  to  capture  the  visceral  thrill  of  a natural  wonder — 
but  they  can  also  be  made  to  create  an  image  no  eye  has  ever  seen — I recall  Reg  McKnight’s 
description  of  a Palm  Wine  vision  in  his  short  story  in  the  Summer  1998  issue  of  College  Park.  “. . .a 
town  where  everything  and  everyone  is  red  as  plum  flesh;  a town  where  they  all  walk  backwards;  a 
town  full  of  ghosts.” 

I think  about  the  difference  in  spoken  and  written  words.  Educated  people  boast  a vocabulary  of 
100,000  to  300,000  recognizable  words,  according  to  some  linguists.  They  probably  do  not  use 
more  than  10  to  20  percent  of  them,  however,  in  conversation.  Spoken  language  relies  a great  deal 
on  inflection,  tone  and  context  for  its  variety  and  spice.  Conversations  are  padded  with  cliches,  com- 
fort phrases  and  ellipses  that  convey  meanings  not  stored  in  our  dictionaries.  The  subtleties  of 
“whole  speech,”  including  the  potential  sabotage  of  “body  language,”  are  lost  on  a page.  On  the 
other  side,  the  silent  reading  of  a well-crafted  poem  yields  a richness  and  resonance  undiluted  by 
spoken  interpretation  or  intonation. 

This  issue  of  College  Park  looks  at  language  from  both  scientific  and  cultural  perspectives.  The 
work  of  linguistics  researchers  is  linked  ever  more  closely  with  neuroscience  and  the  high-tech  tools 

of  modern  diagnostics.  Looking  into  the  brain  for  clues  about 
language  acquisition,  language  patterns  and  memory,  these  sci- 
entists are  pushing  the  edge  of  why  we  know  what  we  know. 
From  a completely  different  angle,  “Slanging  Around”  answers 
some  questions  about  why  we  say  what  we  say.  We  also  take  a 
look  at  other  languages  and  their  role  in  shaping  cultural 
norms. 

I wonder  if  the  words  we  absorb  from  the  written  page  dif- 
fer in  quality  and  affect  from  those  we  absorb  through  the  air- 
waves or  TV  screen?  Where  does  the  rhythm  of  each  person’s 
language  come  from?  Where  is  the  pleasure  of  words  born? 

For  writers,  language  is  both  precious  and  cheap.  We  lay 
down  slathers  of  words  day  after  day  like  plasterers  building  a 
wall  on  lath,  praying  the  consistency  is  right  and  the  substance 
will  stick.  Lavish  with  our  medium,  we  try  to  bring  some 
energy  to  its  application  and  some  grace  to  the  finishing  touches.  We’re  grateful  for  the  abundance 
of  words  and  meanings,  for  analogies  and  metaphors,  for  the  colloquialisms  and  cliches  that  bring 
color  and  sheen  to  our  final  products — among  them  the  pages  that  follow,  presented  with  the  heart- 
felt wish  that  you  find  pleasure  in  them. 

— Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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PERSPECTIVE 


been  back  in  a while.  Walk  around  the 
mall,  which  has  a different  character  in 
every  season.  When  I look  out  of  my  office 
today,  the  trees  that  proudly  line  each  side 
of  the  sweeping  lawn  are  bare.  But  the 
mall  teems  with  life  as  students  crisscross 
it  on  their  way  to  classes,  to  lunch,  and  to 
the  library.  Come  back  and  wander  these 
familiar,  yet  changed,  walks  and  hallways. 
See  for  yourself  how  far  we  have  come  and 
how  exciting  our  plans  are. 

On  April  24,  1999,  there  will  be  a 
campus-wide  Open  House  that  will  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Presidential 
Inauguration.  I urge  you  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  get  to  know  the  University 
of  Maryland  again,  to  introduce  it  to  your 
family  and  friends,  and  to  share  in  its 
future. 

I hope  that  we  will  travel  together  on 
this  most  rewarding  of  journeys. 

— C.  D.  “Dan”  Mote  Jr.,  President 


Dear  Friends  and  Colleagues 


The  freshman  class  and  I arrived  on  the 
campus  together  this  fall  and,  like  them,  I 
spent  my  first  few  months  exploring  this 
remarkable  institution.  Before  I even 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  I had  heard  about  its  strong 
academic  programs,  highly  reputed  facul- 
ty, dedicated  staff,  and  talented  students. 

I had  also  sensed  that  a great  many  peo- 
ple, both  within  and  outside  the  universi- 
ty, have  been  working  diligently  for  many 
years  to  improve  its  quality. 

From  my  first  day,  I have  had  continu- 
ous affirmation  of  my  initial  impressions. 

I am  in  excellent  company  with  the  fresh- 
man class,  which  has  the  highest  grade 
point  average  and  highest  SAT  scores  of 
any  class  ever  to  enter  the  university.  I 
have  learned  that  we  are  the  only  institu- 
tion in  our  region  that  has  both  a business 
and  engineering  school  ranked  in  the  top 
25  by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  Black 
Issues  in  Higher  Education  has  placed  us 
first  among  non-historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  in  awarding  engineering 
doctoral  degrees  to  African  Americans. 

I am  extremely  proud  of  our  universi- 
ty’s achievements.  And  I am  determined 
to  build  upon  them  to  achieve  our  goal  of 
elevating  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
the  top  ranks  of  American  public  research 
universities  in  the  same  league  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  at  Los 
Angeles,  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor. 

I have  spent  my  entire  career  at 
research  universities,  and  no  other  envi- 
ronment holds  the  power  to  make  such 
extraordinary  contributions  to  the  growth 
of  the  surrounding  region  and  the  nation. 
The  impact  of  great  research  institutions 
can  be  seen  in  North  Carolina’s  research 
triangle,  Massachusetts'  Route  128  tech- 
nology corridor,  and  California’s  Silicon 
Valley.  Virtually  every  major  industry, 
from  agriculture  to  high  technology, 


springs  from  the  intel- 
lectual capital,  expertise 
and  facilities  of  the 
research  universities  in 
those  states. 

Our  state  and  our 
region  deserve  no  less. 

The  University  of 
Maryland  must  reach 
for  greatness  because 
only  then  can  it  fulfill 
its  true  mission  as  an 
institution  that  sup- 
ports the  future  of  our 
state  and  region.  Great 
research  universities  are 
scientific  and  techno- 
logical resources  that 
fuel  economic  growth, 
centers  for  the  humani- 
ties and  arts  that  pre- 
serve the  soul  of  our 
society,  and  a training 
ground  for  the  students 
that  will  be  the  work- 
force of  tomorrow.  This  is  our  vision  for 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  through 
tremendous  effort,  we  have  made  much 
progress  towards  it.  Yet  we  must  go  fur- 
ther. To  do  so  requires  the  involvement  of 
our  entire  Maryland  family  of  alumni, 
students,  faculty,  parents,  staff  and 
friends. 

The  great  structures  of  the  world  were 
built  by  laying  one  plain-looking  brick  at 
a time  according  to  a magnificent  plan. 
Only  after  years  of  unrelenting,  expensive 
work  does  the  beauty  of  the  structure 
begin  to  appear  for  all  to  behold.  This  is 
the  pathway  to  greatness,  and  there  are  no 
shortcuts.  The  pathway  is  long  and  the 
determination  of  all  of  us  will  be  tested, 
but  the  treasure  of  the  pursuit  is  also 
enormous. 

I invite  you  to  become  an  active  partic- 
ipant in  this  grand  enterprise.  Begin  by 
returning  to  the  campus  if  you  have  not 
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little  photo — 
and  all  great 
photos!  What  a 
performance! 

I first  read 
"Baltimore  in 
Focus,”  then 
'"Of  Molds  and 
a Man,”  and 
then  I 
thought 
I'd  better 
go  to  the 
front  and 
start  this 
thing  from 
the  begin- 
ning. I then  began  to  realize  I 
should  have  been  reading  pre- 
vious issues.  I did  notice  a big 
jump  in  quality  of  the  publi- 
cation about  10  years  ago,  it 
seems,  when  it  first  came  out 
in  newsprint  edition.  Other- 
wise I hadn't  paid  too  much 
attention  until  Saturday  when 
I got  the  last  edition. 

I also  like  your  putting 
your  initials  after  your 
columns.  It’s  like  having  a 
conversation  with  you.  I don’t 
like  the  anonymity  of  most 
magazines  and  newspapers.  It 


BINGO!  WOW!  The  last 
issue  of  College  Park  is  the 
most  interesting  single  issue 
of  the  magazine  I have  ever 
seen!  No  joke!  One  would 
have  to  be  intellectually  dead 
not  to  be  impressed  by  it. 

Without  meaning  to  slight 
anyone,  I must  say  I was  over- 
whelmed by  the  design.  Every 
page  was  so  well  done,  so 
much  thought  given  to  every 


THE  URBAN  SCENE  IS  A HIT 
WITH  A NEW  ENGLANDER 


College  Park  Is  Just  a Click  Away 

View  our  online  magazine  at  www.maryland.edu/cpmag. 

Starting  with  the  Winter  1997  issue,  you  can  peruse  all  the 
feature  stories,  sample  a smorgasbord  of  department  stories, 
catch  up  with  former  classmates  and  more. 

Respond  to  the  current  poll  (we'll  publish  your  views  on  the 
topic  at  hand  at  our  Web  site  and,  perhaps,  in  the  print  College 
Park,  too).  And  be  sure  to  click  on  the  "Editor's  Choice."  As 
always — whether  by  e-mail  or  snail  mail — we  welcome  your 
feedback. 


is  refreshing  to  know  who’s 
telling  me  what.  I also  like 
short  and  to  the  point  articles, 
so  please  keep  it  brief  and  to 
the  point — like  the  last  issue. 

I have  a lot  of  other  reading  to 
do.  I haven't  read  every  piece 
yet,  but  I thought  I would  get 
this  off  before  I had  too  much 
to  say! 

Keep  up  the  great  work. 
(This  is  my  once-in-a-lifetime 
compliment  to  a magazine!) 
James  G.  Smart , A&S  ’59 
Keene,  N.H. 

Editors’  Note:  Wow!  He  makes 
us  feel  good.  Is  his  a voice  in 
the  wilderness  or  a reflection 
of  our  readership?  We  have 
just  conducted  a first-ever  sur- 
vey from  a random  sampling 
of  our  circulation  and  will  be 
sharing  results  with  our  read- 
ers in  the  fall. 

A MOO-VING  PROFILE 

I especially  appreciat- 
ed the  article, 

“Something  to 
Crow  About,” 
which  features 
Poplar  Spring 
Animal  Sanctu- 
ary, in 

Poolesville,  Md., 
run  by  alumna 
Terry  Cummings  . $ 

'81  and  her  hus- 
band, Dave 
Hoerauf,  which 
appeared  in  the 
Summer  1998 
issue  of  College 
Park.  Shortly  after 

Cowvin  is  among  Poplar 
Spring's  contented  residents. 


the  article  appeared,  I began 
getting  involved  with  Poplar 
Spring,  which  provides  care, 
rehabilitation  and  a perma- 
nent sanctuary  to  rescued  farm 
animals,  and  conducts  educa- 
tion tours  for  the  public. 

In  early  October,  the  sanc- 
tuary rescued  164  slaughter- 
bound  pigs  from  a truck  aban- 
doned in  Washington,  D.C. 
(four  additional  pigs  did  not 
survive).  Despite  an  instant 
tripling  of  the  sanctuary’s  pop- 
ulation, Terry  and  Dave  have 
risen  to  the  daunting  chal- 
lenge of  caring  for  the  pigs 
and  the  sanctuary’s  many  other 
wonderful  residents.  It  makes 
me  proud  to  be  the  fellow 
alumna  of  someone  who  has 
gone  on  to  help  make  the 
world  a more  humane,  better 
place  through  compassionate 
action.  Thank  you  for  publish- 
ing such  an  inspiring  profile. 
Alary  Finelli  ’93 

New  Carrollton,  Aid. 


CORRECTION 


In  our  Fall 
1998  issue, 
the  last 
name  of 
Stephanie 
Jojokian  was 
misspelled  in 
the  article 
“The 
Fun- 
damentals of 
Athletics.”  We 
regret  the  error. 
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TOP  lO  REASONS 

to  Jointke  University  of  Mxrylxnd  Alumni  Association 


GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS  WITH 
THE  TRAVELING  TERRAPINS 

A u/kole  neu/  mexnin^  to  flying  turtles 

NO  MORE  PARKING  TICKETS 

Seriously,  you  cXn  pxrk  in  selected  lots  u/itkout  fexr 

MIX  AND  MINGLE  WITH  THE  BIGWIGS 

Tke  prez,  stxr  faculty  Xnd  ( winning ) coXckes  skou/  up  re^ulxrly  xt  xlumni  events 

ALL  THE  READING  MATERIAL 
YOU  COULD  HOPE  FOR 

Library  privileges  Xre  one  of  our  most  popular  benefits 

YOU  NEED  THE  EXERCISE 

And  cXmpus  recreation  facilities  Xnd  pro^rXms  Xre  X bxr^xin  for  members 

FREE  COFFEE  TABLE  PUBLICATIONS 

Like  tkis  mx^xzine  (u/kere  your  latest  Xccompliskment  could  skou/  up  in  Clxss 
Notes— yust  drop  us  x line) 

YOU  MIGHT  FIND  A BETTER  JOB 

TU  career  netu/orkin^  Xctivities  of  tke  ckxpters  Xnd  clubs  Xre  X goldmine  of 
informxtion  Xnd  opportunity 

YOU’LL  IMPROVE  YOUR  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Wine  txstin^S,  bull  roXsts,  txi|-^xtes  Xnd  otker  exotic  occXsionS  XU/Xit  you 

YOU’LL  SAVE  BIG  BUCKS 

From  discounts  on  cXmpus  for  events  Xnd  merckxndise  to  Specixl  rxtes  on  GEICO 
Xutomobile  insurXnce,  your  investment  u/ill  pxy  you  bxck  mXny  times  over 


YOU’LL  BE  BUILDING 
THE  TERRAPIN  SPIRIT! 

And,  xfter  xll,  isn’t  tkxt  u/kxt  it’s  rexlly  X 1 1 xbout? 


B«COIv\«  ik  to<J\y.  Fill  out  tk«  hrv«  H.  rski  p forces  Ot\  pk^«  59  O Y cikll 

US  toll  ikt  1-800-336-8627  or  «-|v%aki|  US  xt  t«Kp_aJuN%@UN>akil.Uhrvcl.«clu 


Addressing  the  State  of  the  Union 

You’re  strolling  through  the  Stamp  Student  Union.  You’re  browsing  idly 
through  the  shops,  wondering  which  of  the  many  available  eateries  will 
provide  your  next  meal.  You  turn  a corner...  and  suddenly  you’re  lost. 


A POSITIVE  SPIN  ON  Y2K 


Imagine  a world  without  elec- 
tricity, without  satellites, 
ATMs,  airplanes  or  subways — 
without  any  of  the  computer- 
driven  technologies  we  cur- 
rently enjoy. 


Sound  familiar?  You’re  in  for  a wel- 
come surprise. 

Spring  1999  marks  the  beginning 
of  four  phases  of  construction  and  ren- 
ovation meant  to  eliminate  all  traces  of 
visitors’  bewilderment  and  to  trans- 
form the  Union  into  an  appropriate 
modern  mecca  of  campus  life. 

“This  Union  is  both  the  living  room  and 
community  center  of  the  campus,”  says  Marsha 
Guenzler-Stevens,  associate  director  of  the 
Stamp  Student  Union  and  Campus  Programs. 
"The  renovations  will  respond  to  this,  and  to 
the  basic  needs  of  visitors.” 

When  the  dust  clears,  visitors  will  be  treated 
to  a two-story  bookstore,  additional  office  space 
for  student  organizations,  new  conference  and 
meeting  facilities,  a restaurant  overlooking  the 
campus,  a game  center  featuring  bowling,  bil- 
liards and  video  games  and  a redefined  atrium 
food  court  that  will  support  daytime  dining 

and  evening  coffeehouse/enter- 
tainment  ventures. 


A satellite  central  utilities  building  next  to  the 
football  stadium  will  also  provide  higher-quali- 
ty heat,  air  conditioning  and  lighting  for  the 
Union. 

The  purpose  is  to  create  an  aesthetically 
pleasing,  user-friendly  campus  hub.  “Right  now 
when  you’re  there,  you  can’t  really  figure  out 
where  ‘there’  is,”  says  Guenzler-Stevens.  “It’s  all 
about  pride  of  place;  the  Union  should  reflect 
the  culture  of  the  campus  in  a bright,  lively 
fashion.” 

The  Stamp  Student  Union  will  remain 
“open  and  alive,”  according  to  Guenzler-Stevens, 
during  the  projected  30-month  construction 
period.  And  for  those  who  feel  that  these  two- 
and-a-half  years  will  be  their  last  oppor- 
tunity to  revel  in  the  old, 

familiar  Union,  take 
heart:  The  spruced - 
up  Grand  and 
Colony  Ballrooms  and 
the  Hoff  Theater  will 
remain  in  the  same 
locations.  — BM 


This  is  the 
scenario  some 
predict  will  arise 
at  the  stroke  of 
midnight  on  Jan. 
1,  2000,  as  the 
computers  we 
depend  on  so 
much  are  forced  to  reckon 
with  the  year  '00,  a problem 
dubbed  the  Millennium,  or 
Y2K  (Year  2000),  Bug. 

But  at  least  two  experts, 
Lawrence  Gordon  and  Martin 
Loeb,  professors  at  the  Robert 
H.  Smith  School  of  Business, 
are  focusing  instead  on  what 
they  say  will  be  the  positive 
effects  of  Y2K.  That’s  right, 
Gordon  and  Loeb  are  looking 
forward  to  what  the  Millenni- 
um Bug  may  bring. 

The  business  professors, 
both  of  whom  have  doctorates 
in  economics,  base  their  pre- 
dictions on  economist  Joseph 
Schumpeter’s  theory  of  cre- 
ative destruction — that  eco- 
nomic problems  create  oppor- 
tunities for  technological 
innovation  and  entrepreneur- 
ship.  They  summarized  their 
arguments  in  a letter  to  the 
editor  in  USA  Today. 

In  the  letter,  Gordon  and 
Loeb  compared  this  current 
economic  problem  to  the  oil 
crisis”  of  the  early  ’70s. 
According  to  some  alarmists 
then,  we  were  about  to 
run  out  of  oil.  Instead,  because 


A 30-month  renovation  will 
result  in  new  amenities  within  a 
familiar  facade. 
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of  increased  efficiency  and 
innovation,  gas  is  plentiful 
today  and,  once  adjusted  for 
inflation,  costs  less  than  before 
the  crisis. 

After  the  letter  in  USA 
Today  was  published,  the  pro- 
fessors were  flooded  with  feed- 
back, much  of  it  from  CEOs  of 
companies  who  are  working 
hard  to  fix  their  Y2K  problem 
and  believe  it  has  only 
improved  their  economic 
health. 

“We  re  not  saying  there 
won't  be  glitches,”  Loeb  says, 
“but  these  will  be  short- 
lived.” 

Y2K  is  going  to  eliminate 
inefficient  operations,  Gordon 
says,  forcing  ill-prepared  com- 
panies to  merge  with  other 
companies  or  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  addition,  Gordon  and 
Loeb  say  Y2K  should  shift 
control  of  information  tech- 
nology to  business,  allowing 
management  more  say  in 
technology  decisions.  Also, 
international  communities 
will  be  brought  together  by 
this  shared  problem,  they  con- 
tend. 

And  though  the  govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  same 
market  incentives  to  be  ready 
for  the  year  2000,  Gordon  says 
the  agencies  he  has  talked  to 
will  be  ready — especially 
Social  Security,  the  one  most 
people  are  really  worried 
about. 

Both  professors  are  pleased 
with  the  reaction  their  letter 
has  received.  “There’s  enough 
people  saying  what  the  con- 
cerns are,”  Loeb  says. 

Adds  Gordon:  “Schumpeter 
would  have  been  proud."  — CS 


A Welcome  Wake-up  Call 


I he  University  of  Maryland,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
I the  country,  saw  the  ABC  broadcast  of  "Good  Morning 
America"  live  from  College  Park  on  Friday,  Oct.  23.  Most  of  the  coun- 
try is  familiar  with  the  faces  of  Lisa  McRee  and  Kevin  Newman,  then  hosts  of  the  show,  but 
what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes?  What  planning  and  last  minute  details  are  vital  for  production 
but  would  never  cross  the  minds  of  the  thousands  of  home  viewers  getting  ready  for  a day  of 
work?  Here  is  a list  of  the  essentials  that  had  to  be  considered  for  the  nationwide  telecast: 


41 


1 


reservations  at  the  Marriott  Hotel 
for  the  staff  of  the  show 

4 

university  vans  to  transport  the 
show's  staff 

21 

airline  reservations  for  the  "Good 
Morning  America"  staff 

5 

train  reservations 

30 

students  interviewed  for  a possi- 
ble live  appearance  on  the  show 

1 

blimp  to  mount  air  camera 

1 

high  speed  copying  machine, 

4 

fax  machines, 

2 

printers  and 

6 

phone  lines  in  the  headquarters  at 
the  Marriott 

16 

up-links  for  the  show's  equipment 

5 

trucks  to  transport  the  equipment 

1 

generator  truck 


satellite  truck 

1 

1 ,200  amp  generator  to  light 
the  site.  (It's  dark  when  setting 
up  at  2 a.m.) 

40 

hot  breakfasts  and  box  lunches  for 
"Good  Morning  America"  staff 
members 

58 

chrysanthemum  plants  pur- 
chased to  decorate  the  set 

6 

security  guards, 

8 

uniformed  officers  and 

4 

plain  clothes  officers 

46 

parking  passes  issued  to  staff, 
crew  and  guests  of  the  show 

2 

bottles  of  aspirin  consumed  when 
the  job  was  done 


WAS  IT  WORTH  IT? 
Cassandra  Robinson,  co-organizer 
of  the  event  and  senior  media 
relations  specialist,  says:  "Defi- 
nitely YES! " — KS 
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to  the  point 

v:-  ",J 

Bilingual  education  has  come  under  fire  in  recent  months — 
California's  Prop.  227  effectively  killed  the  initiative  in  that 
state — and  at  the  center  of  the  controversy  is  research  con- 
ducted by  Mark  Lopez,  assistant  professor  in  the  School  of 
Public  Affairs.  Lopez'  study  concluded  that  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs  lowered  the  chances  of  going  on  to  college, 
increased  drop-out  rates,  and  drastically  reduced  earning 
capacity,  especially  among  Latino  students. 

CP  asks:  Is  there  danger  in  taking  your  research  as  the  final 
word  in  this  controversy? 

M.L.  responds:  Yes.  While  my  research  has  shed  light  on 
the  long-run  effects  of  bilingual  education,  it  is  only  one 
small  part  of  a larger  picture.  One  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  bilingual  education  is  to  teach 
English  to  students  with  no,  or  limited,  English  proficiency 
in  order  to  mainstream  them  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  an 
important  and  necessary  effort. 

Because  my  work  is  based  on  real  world  data,  it  sug- 
gests that  not  all  programs  are  well  implemented.  In  some 
school  districts  in  California,  for  example,  more  than  20  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  leading  to  difficulties  in  providing  a uni- 
fying bilingual  program  for  all  non-English  speakers.  There  is 
also  a shortage  of  bilingual  teachers. 

My  recent  research  shows  the  value  of  bilingual  skills  in 
the  workplace  for  those  who  complete  their  education  with 
a mastery  of  both  languages.  Finding  a curriculum  that  will 
effectively  increase  English  proficiency  for  bilingual  stu- 
dents is  the  key  to  the  problem. 

A # r H j* 
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TAKING  THE  MARKET 
PLUNGE 

The  thought  of  choosing  a 
mutual  fund  or  buying  an 
individual  stock  is  still  intimi- 
dating to  many  of  us.  Just  the 
idea  of  brokers  and  financial 
planners  sounds  expensive. 

But  the  need  to  make  wise 
decisions  about  investments 
and  retirement  has  never  been 
more  critical. 

Gary  Kraske  takes  a do-it- 
yourself,  pragmatic  approach 
to  maximizing  a stable  finan- 
cial future,  and  he  has  made  it 
possible  for  hundreds  of  others 
to  do  the  same.  The  Investors 
Group,  an  informal  education- 
al forum  that  meets  monthly 
on  campus,  is  a way 
for  individuals  to 
educate  them- 
selves about 
retirement 
options, 
mutual 
funds,  indi- 
vidual stock 
portfolios 
and  the  rich 
resources  of  the 
Internet  for  investors. 

Not  an  investment  club, 
the  group's  members — about 
300  strong— meet  during 
lunch  hours  to  get  advice  from 
area  experts.  Kraske  has  been 
able  to  attract  some  of  the 
financial  stars  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Baltimore  area,  including 
Robert  Torray  of  the  Torray 
Fund,  Thomas  Gallagher  of 
Lehman  Brothers,  Jim  Glass- 
man,  Washington  Post  colum- 
nist, and,  coming  up  in  the 
spring,  Knight  Kiplinger,  edi- 
tor of  Kip/inger’s  Personal 


Finance.  The  speakers  appear 
on  a voluntary  basis — "They 
don’t  even  get  lunch,”  Kraske 
jokes — and  there  are  no  dues 
or  fees  for  members.  "The  pro- 
grams are  very  specific,  so  they 
help  people,”  Kraske  says. 

“Not  general  and  not  theory, 
but  recommendations  on  how 
to  proceed.  It’s  a place  for 
beginning  investors  to  ask 
questions  and  experienced 
investors  to  share  knowledge 
and  tips.” 

Kraske  has  created  a Web 
site  for  the  group  that 
announces  upcoming  speakers, 
provides  links  to  Internet  sites 
and  investment  literature,  and 
even  provides  model  portfolios 
for  browsers  to  compare. 

"The  models  are 
based  loosely  on 
some  of  my 
own  invest- 
ments,” 
Kraske 
says,  As  of 
December 
1998  the 
portfolio 
was  leading 
the  S & P by  5 
to  1 0 percent  over  a 
period  of  two  years.  Kraske 
notes  that  about  85  percent  of 
professional  fund  managers  do 
not  exceed  the  S & P on  a reg- 
ular basis. 

Kraske  would  like  to  see 
more  alumni  at  the  meet- 
ings— usually  held  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  the  month 
at  noon  in  McKeldin 
Library — and  extends  an  open 
invitation  to  visit  the 
Investors  Group  Web  site  at 
www.maryland.edu/Investors 
Group/.  — JB 
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SENIORS  STARTING  OVER 


The  phrase  “stress-free  learn- 
ing” may  seem  like  an  oxy- 
moron to  many  students,  but 
at  Maryland’s  Senior  Universi- 
ty it’s  the  only  way  to  go. 

Senior  University  encour- 
ages those  age  5 5 and  older  to 
pursue  education  in  a support- 
ive environment — where 
teachers  are  called  “facilita- 
tors" or  “leaders,”  courses  are 
known  as  “study  groups”  and 
the  students  are  referred  to  as 
“mentors.”  There  are  no  tests, 
grades,  credits  or  degrees; 
they’re  not  necessary. 

“Our  vision  is  one  of  life- 
long learning,  of  the  joy  of 
learning,"  says  Sharon  Simson, 
coordinator  of  the  program. 


“It’s  very  consistent  with  the 
university’s  mission  of  educa- 
tion: creating  a community 
within  a larger  community.” 
At  Senior  University,  study 
groups  are  offered  in  such  sub- 
jects as  autobiographical  writ- 
ing, the  Civil  War,  and  grand- 
parenting. Leaders  are  chosen 
based  on  their  expertise  and 
life  experiences.  Members 
receive  many  of  the  typical 


benefits  of  a university  stu- 
dent, including  library  privi- 
leges, use  of  the  Campus 
Recreation  Center  and  access 
to  the  Maryland  shuttle  buses. 
Education  also  expands  out- 
side the  classroom  with  field 
trips  to  theater  performances 
and  campus  laboratories. 

The  Senior  University 
began  in  October  1998  as  part 
of  a collaboration  between  the 
President’s  Office,  the  city  of 
College  Park,  Md.,  and  the 
College  of  Health  and  Human 
Performance’s  Center  on 
Aging;  it  is  based  on  the  Elder 
Hostel  Initiative,  an  umbrella 
organization  for  institutions 
offering  educational  opportu- 
nities for  retirees.  It  now  hosts 
25  study  groups  and  a dedi- 
cated, ever  increasing  mem- 
bership. 

“Many  senior  citizens 
require  roles  and  a certain 
structure  to  help  them  stay 
physically  active,”  says  Laura 
Wilson,  director  of  the  Center 
on  Aging  and  chair  of  the 
health  education  department. 
“This  kind  of  program  is  just 
what  they’ve  been  looking  for.” 

For  more  information,  call 
301.403.4467.  — BM 


and  i quote 

“Not  a single  word  of  that 
peace  treaty  has  been  vio- 
lated.  And  it  has  been  a 
testament  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  Arabs  and  Israelis — 
who  have  despised  each  other  and  killed  each 
other  and  have  been  at  war  with  each  other — 
to  indeed  find  peace  that  is  permanently  bene- 
ficial to  both  sides.” 

—The  Hon.  Jimmy  Carter,  39th  President  of  the  United  States,  dis- 
cussing the  Camp  David  Accords  at  the  Anwar  Sadat  Lecture  for 
Peace  on  Oct.  25,  1998,  in  the  Grand  Ballroom.  Over  the  course  of 
13  days  in  1978,  Pres.  Carter  negotiated  the  historic  agreement 
between  Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  and  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin. 


"Getting  Acquainted  with  Com- 
puters" is  one  of  the  25  Senior 
University  study  groups. 


campus 

sighti 


Moving  On  Up.  In  its  last  ranking 
of  undergraduate  programs,  U.S. 
News  & World  Report  placed  the 
business  and  engineering  schools 
among  the  nation's  top  25  in  their 
disciplines.  In  graduate  rankings, 
the  A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engi- 
neering, the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  and  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion all  ranked  in  the  top  25.  And 
for  the  first  time,  Business  Week 
magazine  placed  the  Smith  School 
of  Business'  M.B.A.  among  the 
nation's  top  25. 

Bragging  Rights.  Grant  and  con- 
tract awards  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  reached  an  all-time  high 
of  $205  million  in  1997-98,  an 
increase  of  32  percent  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  record  of  $155  million. 

Bettering  Earth's  Future.  NASA 
picked  the  university  to  head  a con- 
sortium of  institutions  and  business- 
es to  form  one  of  seven  new 
Regional  Earth  Science  Application 
Centers.  The  center  will  use  NASA's 
earth  science  information  and  earth- 
observing  technologies  to  help 
resolve  regional  land  use  and  envi- 
ronmental policy  issues  and  provide 
scientists,  farmers  and  business 
entrepreneurs  with  new  tools. 

Preserving  the  Past.  Hornbake 
Library  is  undergoing  a $1.1  million 
upgrading  of  its  heat  and  air-condi- 
tioning systems  in  preparation  for 
its  conversion  to  the  university's 
"Rare  Book"  library.  The  design 
stage  gets  under  way  this  fall.  By 
Summer  2000,  Marylandia  and  Rare 
Books,  the  Katherine  Anne  Porter 
Collection,  Archives  and 
Manuscripts,  and  the  National  Trust 
Library  will  have  a new  home  to 
showcase  their  links  with  history. 
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Members  of  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi,  Theta  Theta 
chapter,  strut  their 
stuff  at  the  annual 
Homecoming  Step 
Show  at  Cole  Field 
House. 


In  Step  with  Tradition 


The  past  melds  with  the 
present  as  fraternity 
brothers  band  together. 


People  walking  near  Reckord  Armory  most 
evenings  last  fall  were  treated  to  a vocal  and 
visual  extravaganza — inspired  young  men 
chanting  in  unison,  expertly  twirling  brightly 
colored  canes  in  the  air  while  rehearsing  their 
intricate  dance  steps. 

"First  and  foremost  we  re  paying  respect  to 
our  fraternity  and  its  founders,”  said  Claudy 
Jules,  BSOS  ’97,  as  he  sat  down  to  discuss  step- 
ping— a lively  and  popular  African  American 
fraternity  and  sorority  tradition  dating  back  to 
the  1930s. 

With  fellow  fraternity  brothers  from  Kappa 
Alpha  Psi  providing  a rhythmic  backdrop,  Jules 
explained  the  importance  of  stepping  in  frater- 
nity life.  “Stepping  is  the  fun  part,”  he  said. 

"We  do  community  service  and  other  activities, 
but  this  is  fun. . . even  though  it  takes  a lot  of 
hard  work  and  dedication.” 

As  Jules  spoke,  the  sharp  crack  of  wooden 
canes  tapping  the  Armory’s  concrete  portico 
echoed  in  the  cool  autumn  air.  “Kappa  Alpha 
Psi  is  nicknamed  the  Nupes,”  he  said.  “The 
Nupe  tribe  is  an  African  tribe  in  Nigeria  that 
uses  sticks  to  dance  with,  and  we  try  to  incorpo- 
rate some  of  those  traditional  movements  with 


our  canes. 

Stepping — also 
known  as  step  danc- 
ing— originated  in 
the  1930s  and  ’40s 
with  Howard  Uni- 
versity’s Omega  Psi 
Phi  fraternity,  says 
Brandon  Dula,  assis- 
tant director  of  cam- 
pus programs  at 
Maryland.  The  fra- 
ternity brothers  would  practice  ROTC-style 
marching  to  promote  unity  and  camaraderie, 
and  this  gradually  evolved  into  the  more  intri- 
cate dance  steps  seen  today.  Dula  says  some  fra- 
ternities may  imitate  ancestral  African  dances, 
while  other  step  performances  use  the  modern 
hip-hop  styles. 

“It’s  a way  of  introducing  your  organization 
to  the  campus,”  says  Dula.  “And  showing  them 
who  you  are  and  what  you  are  about.”  He  says 
stepping  rapidly  grew  in  popularity  in  the  ’70s, 
with  the  first  step  show  at  Maryland  taking 
place  in  1972. 

Last  October,  5,000-plus  raucous  fans  met  at 
Cole  Field  House  to  see  the  Greek  Pan-Hellenic 
Council’s  annual  Homecoming  Step  Show.  A 
Latino  fraternity  and  two  Latino  sororities 
joined  the  nine  African  American  groups  com- 
peting for  top  honors. 

Part  of  step  show  tradition  is  when  each 
group  “calls  out”  or  pokes  fun  at  their  rival 
organizations.  “We  are  saying  to  the  other  fra- 
ternities, "We  respect  you,  but  we  are  the  best',” 
says  Jules.  But  all  fun  and  entertainment  aside, 
Jules  says  that  step  dancing  holds  a greater 
value.  “For  me  it  is  spiritual,”  he  says,  “because 
I am  passing  on  a tradition  that  was  passed  on 
to  me.  — TV 
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DESIGNING  SOFTWARE  IS 
CHILD'S  PLAY 


Take  six  elementary-school 
children,  an  assortment  of 
undergraduates,  graduate  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers from  several  fields,  some 
scissors,  glue,  feathers  and  fur, 
some  technological  savvy  and 
a lot  of  unbridled  imagina- 
tion, and  you  may  wind  up 
with... 

“The  world’s  first  fuzzy 
story-telling  robot,”  explains 
Allison  Druin,  an  assistant 
professor  with  joint  appoint- 
ments in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation’s Department  of 
Human  Development  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  Insti- 
tute for  Advanced  Computer 
Studies  (UMIACS). 

Her  “fuzzy  robot”  is  known 


from  time  to  tllTIG 


formally  as  a PETS 
(Personal  Electronic 
Teller  of  Stories);  it 
portrays  a variety  of 
emotions  described 
in  a computer-gen- 
erated story.  PETS  is 
one  example  of  the 
inventiveness  of  the 
young  designers,  who  were 
recruited  by  Druin  in  March 
of  1998  to  help  craft  children’s 
software  programs. 

“The  idea  for  this  project 
was  based  on  what  we  know 
about  the  field  of  human/com- 
puter interaction  in  terms  of 
adults,”  says  Druin.  “According 
to  Ben  Shneiderman  (director  of 
the  Human  Computer  Interac- 
tion Laboratory),  it’s  important 
to  get  the  users  involved  in 
designing  software.”  But,  she 
says,  commercial  software 


designers  somehow  left  chil- 
dren out  of  this  formula. 

So  Druin  took  matters  into 
her  own  hands.  Last  year,  dur- 
ing a community  open  house 
in  honor  of  the  new  UMIACS 
laboratory  for  kids,  Druin 
invited  children  from  local 
schools  to  come  and  share 
their  views  on  software.  Ever 
since  then,  this  same  group 
has  been  spending  two  after- 


1946 

Paul  Bryant's  resignation  as  head  coach  of  Maryland  football 
spawns  a protest  from  students  who  storm  the  porch  of  Presi- 
dent H.  C. "Curley"  Byrd's  house.  Bonfires  are  lit  on  his  front 
lawn  and  in  front  of  Calvert  Hall  in  protest. 

1970 

In  protest  of  the  Vietnam  War,  5,000  students  demonstrate  on 
Route  1 , blocking  traffic  for  six  hours.  The  rally  is  broken  up  by 
National  Guardsmen  and  local  police  with  the  use  of  tear  gas. 

1991 

Nearly  3,000  students,  faculty  and  staff  rally  in  front  of  the  Stu- 
dent Union  over  the  $40  million  in  state-mandated  university 
budget  cuts.  The  protesters  end  their  march  on  Route  1,  con- 
gesting the  street  and  blocking  traffic. 


Allison  Druin,  top,  and  her 
young  research  assistants 
pose  with  the  life-sized 
puppet  that  graces  their 
computer  lab. 

noons  a week  at  the  lab 
with  students  and  faculty, 
collaborating,  creating  and 
generally  having  fun. 

Innovations  like  PETS  usu- 
ally begin  as  low-tech  proto- 
types, explains  Drum:  “It's 
sketching  what  you  want 
something  to  look  like,  only 
with  three-dimensional 
objects  like  clay  and  LEGO 
bricks."  Once  they’ve 
“sketched,”  the  children  either 
work  with  the  previously  pro- 
posed ideas  of  their  adult  col- 
leagues or  take  their  own  ideas 
to  the  right  people  for  assis- 
tance— sometimes,  laughs 
Druin,  interrupting  meetings 
to  express  their  enthusiasm 
over  a sudden  brainstorm. 

All  generations  are  reaping 
benefits  from  this  educational 
experiment. 

“When  we  work  together, 
we  have  two  goals,”  says 
Druin.  “The  first  is  to  create 
great  new  things;  the  second  is 
to  create  a design-centered 
learning  environment  for  kids 
and  adults.”  Both  learn  about 
the  process  of  designing  soft- 
ware, adults  learn  how  to  treat 
children  as  partners  and  equals 
and  children  learn  that  they 
do,  in  fact,  have  a right  to 
express  their  opinions. 

“If  I could  change  one 
thing  about  the  project,”  says 
Druin,  “I  would  fix  it  so  the 
kids  would  stop  raising  their 
hands  when  they  have  some- 
thing to  say.”  — BM 
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If  you're  going  to  walk  the  (willow)  walk,  you've  got  to  talk  the  talk. 

You  may  witness  the  above  conversation  and  feel  like  a tourist,  a foreigner, 
stranger  in  a strange  land.  You  may  worry  that  you've  opened  the  door  to  the  Twilight 
Zone  by  sheer  accident.  You  may  search  in  vain  for  the  Candid  Camera. 

It's  all  real.  It's  the  University  of  Maryland  circa  1 999.  It's  only  slang;  it  won't  bite. 


You're  on  campus.  You're  chilling  in  the  sun  beside  the  gleaming  statue  of 
Testudo.  You're  feeling  pretty  psyched  right  now.  You  just  finished  a midterm 
and  it  rocked.  You're  all  about  getting  an  A this  semester.  It's  all  good 

One  of  your  classmates  approaches  you,  obviously  upset.  His  eyes  are 
wild,  his  brow  is  beaded  with  perspiration.  He  looks  like  he  might  be 
lunchin'.  He  sits  down  next  to  you. 

"Man,  it's  all  bad,"  he  says.  "That  midterm  sucked.  I know  I failed." 

You  shrug,  sympathetic  yet  content  in  your  assured  success. 

"It  happens,"  you  say. 

"Yeah.  Hey,  that  party  Saturday  was  phat." 

You  enthusiastically  agree.  "It  was  a beast." 

"Yeah.  Well,  gotta  go.  Later." 

"Later."  You  close  your  eyes  and  soak  up  the  sun. 

You  think  about  going  to  see  a movie  tonight.  It's  a 
sequel;  you  saw  the  original  and  it  was  like  that. 

Life,  for  you,  is  sweet. 


‘ V utjjft . ■ *»i  .Vv 


It  begins  with  dialect,  according  to  Linda  Cole- 
man and  Janice  Hornyak,  respectively  associate  profes- 
sor and  instructor  of  English  and  our  unofficial  yet 
vastly  experienced  tour  guides  through  the  history 
of  language. 

“Dialect,”  says  Coleman,  “is  a group  of  language  fea- 
tures that  is  sufficiently  identifiable  as  a separate  iden- 


can’t  forget  (though  he  tries)  the  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles 
and  their  immortal  cry:  “Cowabunga!” 

Sophomore  Crystal  Drew  started  in  junior  high  by  listening  to 
what  the  older  kids  said.  Then  she  moved  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  was  confronted  with  a whole  new  cate- 
gory of  language:  country  slang.  “A  lot  of  ‘fittin’  as  in  I'm  fittin’ 
to  go  somewhere’  or  ‘I  reckon,”’  she  remembers.  “Everything  I 
said  sounded  weird  to  them.”  None  of  the  new  slang  became  per- 
manent fixtures  in  her  vocabulary,  though. 

Senior  Michael  Morgan  remembers  coming  to  a realization,  in 
third  or  fourth  grade,  that  he  was  using  slang.  “I  was  at  school, 
with  my  friends  around,  getting  ready  to  say  something  in  slang 
and  hoping  it  would  sound  cool."  A California  native,  he  was 
weaned  on  words  like  “radical”  and  "mad”— “I  just  caught  a mad 
(good)  wave” — and  tried  to  “sift  through  a maze  of  language  as 
people  talked,  trying  to  understand  the  new  words.”  Elementary 
school  was  a time  when  the  “cool”  kids  began  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  not-so-cool,  and  the  neutral  parties  anxiously 
sought  the  right  social  status.  “If  you  wanted  to  be  cool,”  says 
Michael,  “you  better  have  paid  damn  close  attention  to  what  the 
cool  people  said,  or  you  might  have  missed  something.”  His 
most  satisfying  experience:  uttering  an  “in”  word  that  another 

student  didn’t  understand.  "Then  I could  say, 
k A ^ Oh,  please!  You  mean  you  don't  get  it?’” 

| V * * * Thus  defining  the  fatal  difference  between 

cool  and  uncool. 

Slang  is  addictive.  You  can’t  use  it  just  once;  it  attaches 
itself  to  your  everyday  dialogue.  It  spices  up  your  life;  it  is  to 
standard  language  what  bacon  bits  are  to  a mundane  garden 
salad.  It  marks  your  social  status:  Are  you  hipper  than  hip  or 
inexcusably  lame?  Slang  enjoys  a high  rank  in  the  annals  of  pop- 
ular culture,  until  it  fades  from  the  fickle  spotlight  like  an  aging 
beauty  queen. 

You  may  recognize  some  words  as  standard  English,  but  are 
you  aware  of  their  altered  meaning?  You  may  understand  the 
definitions  of  several  words  simply  because  they  are  abbrevia- 
tions of  longer,  more  familiar  words.  And  you  may  scratch  your 
head  in  a cliched  symbol  of  bewilderment  at  other  contemporary 
slang,  wondering,  "Where  the  heck  did  that  word  come  from?” 
So,  without  further  ado. . . 


& j ML  Ik  is  like  a virus.  It  passes,  unseen,  from 

person  to  person.  You  may  not  realize 
you’ve  caught  it  until  you  open  your  mouth  and  a phrase  like 
“dope  fresh"  inserts  itself,  unbidden,  into  your  vocabulary.  It’s  an 
insidious,  infectious  illness.  And  it  always  seems  to  start  with 
friends. 

Freshman  Courtney  Allen  never  uttered  the  words  “dope” 
(anything  good)  or  “chill”  (relax)  until  sixth  grade,  when  “sud- 
denly everyone  was  saying  it.”  The  same  holds  true  for  fellow 
freshman  Kristen  Fuchs,  only  her  initiation  occurred  earlier:  in 
third  grade.  “I  heard  friends  use  slang,”  she  says,  “and  it  became 
the  popular  way  to  express  what  you  were  thinking,  or  to  tell 
someone  to  go  away.” 

Senior  Kevin  Self  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  advent  of  such 
films  as  “Wayne’s  World”— which 
brought  us  the  infamous  twists 
to  the  words  “not,”  “no 
way/way”  and  “dude”— and 
“Bill  and  Ted’s  Excellent 
Adventure,”  which  fea- 
tured frequent  exclama- 
tions of  “excellent!”  and 
"bogus!"  And  Kevin 


Far  out, 


tity.”  It  consists  not  just  of  words,  but  of  sounds 
and  phrases;  for  example,  if  you  pronounce 
the  word  “wash”  as  sounding  like  “warsh" 
or  “coffee”  as  “cawfee,”  that’s  part  of  your 
dialect.  Dialect  is  an  integral  part  of  lan- 
guage. 

Language  is  in  a constant  state  of  flux  based  on 
changing  geographical  and  social  circumstances. 

Nobody  knows  quite  why;  it  just  changes. 

There  is  a standard  dialect  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Coleman:  It  is  the  form  of 
the  language  used  for  educational,  governmen- 
tal, literary  and  economic  purposes.  Though 
the  actual  vocabulary  is  variable,  this  manner 
of  speaking  is  the  most  widely  accepted  in  the 
country. 

“We’re  not  quite  as  formal  as  France,”  says 
Coleman,  who  explains  that  the  Academie 
Fran^aise  must  call  meetings  to  determine  sig- 
nificant changes  in  word  usage,  such  as 
Madame  la  Ministre  as  opposed  to  the  regular 
le  Ministre.  “But  we  are  all  aware  of  a set  of 
standard  features  in  our  language.”  There  are 
slow  but  sure  changes:  “Hi”  instead  of  “Hello” 
has  become  rather  common,  as  evidenced  by 
its  frequent  use  on  televised  news  broadcasts. 

(“Hi,  I’m  Sandy  Sloane  and  tonight’s  top  story 
is...”) 

But  slang  is  by  definition  nonstandard  language.  It  is  associat- 
ed with  informality;  it  has  yet  to  be  accepted  into  the  formal  reg- 
ister. 

“What  you’d  say  to  your  brother  isn't  the  same  thing  you’d 
say  to  your  college  professor,”  says  Coleman.  “If  you  wanted  your 
brother  to  move  away  from  the  TV  and  you  began  by  saying, 
‘Excuse  me  sir,’  he’d  be  shocked.” 

Slang  is  one  form  of  nonstandard  language  that  has  been  used 
in  the  United  States.  Another  is  jargon,  terminology  (often  tech- 
nical) associated  with  a particular  community  or  occupation,  any- 
thing from  the  law  profession’s  use  of  “Torts”  to  the  Quaker  reli- 
gion’s attendance  at  “Meetings.”  There  is  also  argot  or  cant,  a 
form  of  language  associated  with  the  underworld,  intended  to 
conceal  its  true  meaning  from  those  who  are  not  “in  the  know.” 

“A  criminal  in  a bar  wouldn’t  just  say  to  another  criminal,  ‘So, 
which  house  are  we  going  to  rob  next?”’  says  Coleman. 

There  were  some  who  blamed  the  use  of  cant  (which  was  plen- 
tiful enough  to  earn  its  own  dictionary)  for  the  degeneration  of 
“proper”  language.  Coleman  and  Hornyak  have  their  own  opin- 
ions of  this  view. 

"Well,  if  everyone  spoke  the  exact  same  form  of  language  all 


the  time. . .’’  begins  Coleman. 

“. . .Language  wouldn't  be  ambiguous,”  finishes 
Hornyak. 

They  have  a good  laugh  over  this.  “That’s  our 
joke  for  the  day,”  says  Coleman. 

She  continues:  “It’s  like  someone  saying 
‘Wouldn’t  the  world  be  better  if  we  wore  three- 
piece  suits  all  the  time,  to  work,  going  swim- 
ming, everywhere?’  There’s  different  clothing  for 
different  situations,  just  like  there’s  different 
language  for  different  situations.” 

“Our  standard  form  of  language  always  seems 
to  come  from  a group  of  socially  central  people 
everyone  tries  to  imitate,”  says  Hornyak,  who 
points  to  “broadcasterese,”  the  language  favored 
by  Dan  Rather  and  company,  as  an  example. 
Another  example:  the  word  “sitcom,”  originally 
an  abbreviation  for  a television  “situation  come- 
dy,” is  now  quite  common. 

We  also  add  words  to  our  standard  vocabu- 
lary when  we  christen  a new  invention.  “Comput- 
er,” for  instance,  is  spawned  from  the  word  “com- 
pute” meaning  “to  calculate;”  this  was  once  the 
machine’s  primary  purpose.  “Kleenex,”  of  course, 
comes  from  the  popular  brand  of  facial  tissue.  And 
“automobile”  became  “car,”  a word  derived  from 
the  Latin  reference  to  chariot.  Literally,  it  refers  to  a 
vehicle  that  transports  something  or  someone. 

Some  of  our  standard  English  words  are  shortened  versions  of 
their  parent  word:  “Omnibus”  ( a vehicle  to  carry  everyone) 
evolved  into  “bus.”  In  other  instances,  words  are  split  to  create 
new  words.  Shirts  and  skirts,  two  longtime  members  of  our  fash- 
ion family,  were  blended  a millennium  ago  into  a single  shiftlike 
garment  called  a “shirt”  in  northern  Britain  and  a "skirt"  in  the 
south.  When  the  shift  was  split  into  two  unmatched  garments, 
the  words  split  as  well,  with  one  defining  the  upper  half  of  the 
wardrobe  and  one  set  aside  for  the  lower. 

Words  are  also  created  through  use  of  metaphors  or  similes. 
"Pedigree”  comes  from  the  French  word  for  heron’s  foot,  which 
has  been  visually  compared  to  the  branches  of  a typical  family 
tree.  Likewise,  “cranberry”  harkens  back  to  “craneberry"  seeing  as 
how  the  branches  of  the  berries  resemble  a crane’s  foot. 

Slang  has  no  legitimate  part  in  standard  English,  but  ironical- 
ly many  of  slang’s  rebellious  words  and  phrases  are  no  more  than 
standard  English  words  with  double  meanings.  “Nuke”  can  mean 
“to  blow  up”  or  “to  microwave.”  That  popular  relic  of  the  1980s, 
“awesome,”  isn’t  the  same  adjective  it  once  was;  an  “awesome 
cathedral”  differs  from  that  “awesome  game.”  Also  consider 
“bad”  used  to  mean  its  exact  opposite,  “good.”  This  is  a throw- 


am  feeling  rather  punk  today. 


// 
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back  to  the  anti-establishment  days  of  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  when  anyone "bad” 

(against  the  establishment)  was  con- 
sidered good  by  their  peers.  (Makes 
you  wonder  if  "Bad”  boy  Michael  Jack- 
son  did  his  homework.) 

Slang  is  nothing  if  not 
fluid.  Regard  “punk,” 
four  little  letters  that 
have  endured  meaning 
after  meaning  throughout 
the  late  19th  and  20th  cen- 
turies. In  the  late  1800s,  the  word  was  used  to 
suggest  ill  health:  “I’m  feeling  rather  punk  today.” 

In  the  1950s  it  transformed  into  a noun,  a euphemism  for  a hood- 
lum (usually  male)  of  a certain  age.  In  the  mid-1970s,  it  caught 
the  wave  of  “punk  rock”  and  borrowed  a bit  from  its  previous 
incarnation,  but  became  more  habitually  associated  with  a specific 
style  and  culture. 

Slang  might  not  be  the  kind  of  dialogue  embraced  by  the 
country’s  upper  echelon,  but  it  makes  its  presence  known  subtly, 
stealthily.  If  you  doubt  this,  think  twice  the  next  time  you  use 
the  word  “roll”  in  a sentence.  You  wouldn’t  want  someone  to 
think  you  were  preparing  to  "rob  a drunken  or  sleeping  person" 
(1873,  Dictionary  of  American  Slang). 

Who  uses  slang?  And  with  whom  do  they  use  it?  (We 
can  safely  eliminate  government  officials  and  literary  luminaries 
as  possibilities.) 

In  theory,  standard  language  is  accessible  to  everybody.  There- 
fore, slang  is  a separator  and  identifier;  it  is  often  associated  with 
specific  communities.  Groups  will  use  slang  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  other  groups — or  generations. 

"The  minute  college  kids  pick  up  a word,”  says  Coleman, 
“high  school  kids  drop  it.”  And,  she  warns  all  parents,  “if  you  use 
slang  words  in  front  of  your  kids,  those  words  are  automatically 
dead.”  (Just  think:  This  author  alone  may  have  excised  at  least  10 
words  from  the  current  slang  vocabulary  simply  by  her  excessive 
opening  paragraph.) 

Michael  Morgan  agrees  wholeheartedly.  “It’s  like  a subcon- 
scious acknowledgement  that  if  you  use  slang  around  your  par- 
ents, they’ll  catch  on  that  it’s  cool.  And  suddenly  it  won't  be  any- 
more.” 

Crystal  Drew’s  father  won’t  allow  slang  in  his  house,  although 
he  has  used  it  inadvertently  and  obliviously.  “I  once  heard  my 
dad  use  the  phrase  ’all  up  in  my  grill’  (which  means  ‘in  your 
face’),  and  he  was  actually  talking  about  the  grill  on  his  car!  I 
couldn’t  stop  laughing.”  Despite  these  brief  intergenerational 


forays  into  the  language  of  youth.  Crystal  claims 
that  “the  older  generation  doesn't  understand  at 
all."  However,  some  students,  like  Kristen 
Fuchs,  have  more  of  a peer  relationship  with 
their  parental  units:  "My  mom  is  like  my  best 
I friend.  She’ll  watch  television  with  me  and 
pick  up  current  slang.” 

Don’t  forget,  that  older  generation  had  its 
own  brand  of  slang  once  upon  an  adolescence. 
Janice  Hornyak  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
adolescence  during  the  late  1970s,  when  The  Prep- 
pie  Handbook  caused  a sensation  and  the  word  itself 
(originating  with  "preparatory  school”)  was  used  as  a 
label  for  students  who  fit  the  bill.  "Preppie”  and  its 
spiritual  sister  "Yuppie”  joined  a family  of  telling  per- 
sonal labels:  “jocks,”  “brains”  and  “loadies,”  aptly  describing  the 
kids  who  would  hang  out  at  the  bus  stops,  smoking  marijuana 
and  getting — well — loaded. 

"We  also  used  ‘nifty’  a lot,”  says  Hornyak. 

Coleman  grew  up  in  the  1960s,  where  much  of  the  slang  had 
descended  from  the  political  and  social  climate  of  the  country. 

Many  phrases  had  drug  connotations:  “That’s  a real  trip,”  “Out  of 
sight"  and  “What  are  you  on?”  were  just  a few.  There  was  also 
slang  that  traveled  across  the  ocean  with  soldiers  returning  from 
Vietnam:  One  example  was  “fragging,”  which  referred  to  the  use  of 
fragmentation  grenades  to  relieve  a squadron  of  a difficult  officer. 

By  the  time  it  reached  the  United  States,  the  word  had  expanded 
to  encompass  any  act  of  revenge  against  someone  in  the  wrong. 

Slang  varies  not  only  across  generations  but  across  geographi- 
cal regions  as  well.  Coleman  remembers  visiting  California  and 
finding  that  the  East  Coast’s  version  of  “Mickey  Mouse”  (exces- 
sively easy)  courses  were  dubbed  “cake”  courses  out  there. 

California,  in  general,  seems  to  be  a breeding  ground  for  pop- 
ular slang.  "It  seems  like  as  soon  as  something’s  no  longer  cool  in 
California,  it  comes  into  style  on  the  East  Coast,"  says  Michael 
Morgan,  who  explains  that  words  like  “sweet"  and  “phat”  (pretty, 
hot  and  tempting)  were  making  the  rounds  along  the  Pacific 
Ocean  nearly  10  years  ago.  And  California  natives  developed 
their  own  lingo  to  converse  about  state-related  activities  like 
surfing:  “A  ‘barney’  is  anyone  who  wears  clothing  advertising  a 
surfing  company  but  has  never  touched  a surfboard  in  their 
lives,”  says  Morgan. 

Kristen  Fuchs,  a New  Yorker,  picked  up  some  previously 
unfamiliar  phrases  from  her  New  Jersey-born  roommate  and  her 
Maryland  classmates.  "I  had  never  heard  the  term  ‘It  happens’ 
until  I met  my  roommate,”  she  says.  “And  a lot  of  people  here 
use  the  word  ‘money’  to  mean  ‘cool’  — they  picked  it  up  from 
the  movie  ’Swingers.’” 

Whatever  the  state,  whatever  the  age,  there  are  both  appropri- 
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ate  and  wildly  inappropriate  life  situations  in  which  to  use  slang. 
Coleman  offers,  as  a handy  guide,  three  distinct  categories  of  dia- 
logue: distance,  deference  and  camaraderie.  Pick  which  one  best 
suits  you: 

“The  key  to  distance  language  is  ‘don’t  impose,”’  says 
Coleman.  “You  use  impersonal  language  with  no  emotional  asso- 
ciations.” Policemen  will  say  “perpetrators”  instead  of  “scum- 
bags.” A biologist  may 
describe  two  animals 
“copulating”  rather 
than  “making  love.” 

In  the  category  ol  deference,  your  choice  of  words 
suggests  that  the  person  you  are  addressing  outranks 
you  in  authority.  “This  language  is  polite  and  very 
euphemistic,”  says  Coleman.  “You  might  say  ‘I  have 
to  make  a phone  call’  or  ‘I  have  to  freshen  up’  when 
you  need  to  visit  the  bathroom.  Or  you  might  use 
the  phrases  three  sheets  to  the  wind’  or  'feeling 
no  pain’  when  someone’s  drunk.’”  Advertise- 
ments make  frequent  use  of  this  category:  “occa- 
sional irregularity"  is  preferred  to  the  more  blunt 
“constipation,"  while  “that  not-so-fresh-feeiing” 
encourages  the  purchase  of  feminine  hygiene 
products  and  provides  ample  material  for  budding 
stand-up  comedians. 

As  the  word  itself  implies,  language  that  falls 
under  the  heading  of  camaraderie  is  friendly  and 
informal.  Dysphemisms — the  antithesis  of 
euphemisms — are  intentionally  earthy  ways  of 
speaking.  “If  you  greet  one  of  your  friends,  ‘Hey, 
stupid!’  that’s  a dysphemism,”  says  Coleman.  (This  is 
assuming,  naturally,  that  your  friend  isn’t  really  a few 
ants  short  of  a picnic.)  As  one  would  expect,  slang 
fits  easily  into  this  third  category. 

Therefore,  if  slang  is  categorized  as  the  lan- 
guage of  camaraderie,  it  would  be  best  to  use  it  in 
conversation  with  comrades.  Slangers  both  young 
and  old(er)  agree. 

“With  friends  you  can  have  your  own  language, 
says  Michael  Morgan.  “Slang  is  like  a signifier  of 
your  identity.  It  says  who  you  are;  those  words 
become  associated  with  you  or  your  lifestyle.” 

Kevin  Self  also  feels  that  there  is  a certain  “comfort 
zone"  involved:  “It  helps  to  be  with  people  with  whom 
you’re  comfortable,  or  in  a comfortable  situation.  If  I’m 
with  my  friends  and  they  introduce  me  to  new  people,  I 
still  feel  all  right  using  slang  with  them." 

For  Crystal  Drew,  using  slang  is  a way  of 
cementing  an  understanding  you  have  with 


your  friends.  “It  says  that  you’re  not  stuck-up,  and  you  don’t 
think  you’re  better  than  anyone  else,”  she  explains.  “You're 

streetwise.  You  know  what’s  going  on  out- 
side your  own  house." 

Michael  Agar,  professor  emeritus  in 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  and 
author  of  Language  Shock:  Understanding 
the  Culture  of  Conversation,  sees  slang  as  a 
group’s  method  of  distinguishing  itself 
from  the  mainstream.  "There  are  some 
things  within  certain  communities  that 
standard  language  doesn’t  handle,”  he 
says.  “Slang  is  a group’s  way  of  say- 
ing, ‘I’m  not  like  you.’  You’ll  find 
this  a lot  with  adolescents  trying 
to  separate  themselves  from 
adults.”  There  is  secrecy 
involved  as  well;  there  may 
be  a need  to  keep  some  aspects 
or  characteristics  of  the  group 
confusing.  “An  outsider  may  be  able  to 
understand  the  words  literally  but  will 
really  have  no  idea  what’s  going  on,”  says 
Agar.  “Slang  indicates  shared  experi- 
ences and  assumptions  within  the 
group.” 

Slang  is  always  entering  the  once- 
forbidden  realm  of  standard  language, 
according  to  Coleman.  “It’s  because 
language  is  tied  into  social  history,  and 
social  history  is  always  changing.” 

The  extremity  of  these  changes  is 
uncertain.  We  can’t  predict  whether  or 
not  a day  will  come  when  the  President 
ol  the  United  States  begins  the  State  of  the 
Union  by  saying,  “Dudes,  we  are  totally 
stoked  about  going  to  war.” 

In  the  meantime,  it's  important  to  take 
joy  and  pleasure  in  those  notoriously  fickle 
syllables  and  phrases  that  are  here  today  and 
gone  next  week.  Show  a friend  you  care;  call 
them  up  just  to  say,  “Take  a chill  pill.”  Dis- 
play compassion  and  sympathy  when  a 
refugee  from  another  generation  accidentally 
slips  “far  out”  into  a conversation.  Educate 
those  needy  souls  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
meaning  of  “whacked  out.” 

Speak  it  loud,  and  speak  it  proud: 
“Slang  rules!!’’  EBP 
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Talking  is  as  natural  as  breathing 
for  most  of  us.  We  learned  our 
language  by  age  two  or  three 
without  thinking  much  about 
verbs  or  nouns  or  tenses,  without 
analyzing  meaning  or  subtext  or 
even  being  able  to  read.  We  could 
distinguish  nuances  of  tone  and 
identify  the  subtle  differences 
between  Mom  saying  "No”  and 

nore  Dad  saying  "No."  just  as 

naturally  as  we  could  distinguish 
their  faces.  The  mystery  and 
magic  of  how  we  acquire 
language  and  why  each  of  us 
acquires  it  by  almost  identical 
blueprints  is  at  the  core  of 
modern  linguistic  research. 
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the  mental  organizations  that  develop  in  the  brains  of  individual 
children  as  they’re  exposed  to  language.  The  linguistic  anthro- 
pologist Edward  Sapir  was  among  the  first  researchers  to  view 
language  as  a psychological  capacity,  believing  language  to  be  the 
organizing  factor  in  a culture’s  world  view — how  it  perceives  and 
reasons  about  the  world. 

By  the  early  20th  century,  many  scholars  understood  that  lan- 
guage structure  and  language  change  were  systematic  and  gov- 
erned by  regular  rules  and  principles.  Now  linguists  turned  to 
the  technical  study  of  grammar — the  organization  of  a language’s 
sound  system  and  the  internal  structure  of  its  words  and  sen- 
tences. “But  most  people  working  on  language  didn’t  relate  it  to 
the  brain,”  says  Lightfoot."They  thought  language  was  a social 
convention,  learned  like  the  multiplication  tables — just  another 
function  of  civilization.  " 

Then,  in  1957,  a lot  of  things  happened  at  once.  American  lin- 
guist Noam  Chomsky  published  a book  called  Syntactic  Structures 
(MIT  Press,  1957)  that  changed  minds  and  the  fields  of  linguistics 


From  the  traditional  examination  of  language  roots 
and  variations  that  defined  linguistics  since  the 
18th  century,  the  study  of  linguistics  has  grown  to  ; 
broad  enterprise  with  allies  in  many  fields — computer  sci- 
ences, psychology,  philosophy,  biology,  neuroscience  and 
others.  At  the  University  of  Maryland,  this  exploration  is 
concentrated  in  the  Program  of  Neuroscience  and  Cognith 
Science  (NACS). 

“What  NACS  is  trying  to  do,”  says  linguistics  profes- 
sor David  Lightfoot,  “is  to  draw  researchers  who  work  on 
cognition — the  process  of  knowing — together  with  people 
who  work  on  neurology  and  other  biological  disciplines. 

The  idea  is  that  cognition  can  be  studied  by  the  same  basic 
methods  we  use  in  biology  to  analyze  the  contributions  of 
nature  on  the  one  hand  and  nurture  on  the  other. 

“When  we  talk  about  language  or  consciousness  or 
musical  capacity,  we’re  talking  about  biological  capaci- 
ties, and  they  should  be  studied  by  the  usual  methods  of 
biology.  They  aren't  subject  to  bizarre  rules;  there’s  no 
reason  to  believe  they  are  any  more  inexplicable  than  eye 
color.” 

Before  the  approach  to  linguistics  became  more  mul- 
tidisciplinary, Lightfoot  says,  “People  were  off  doing 
their  separate  things.  They  studied  languages  without 
thinking  about  biology,  and  studied  brain  anatomy 
without  thinking  very  much  about  brain  function.  What 
we’re  trying  to  do  in  the  NACS  program  is  to  put  all 
these  things  together.” 

Like  many  shifts  that  seem  to  happen  overnight,  the 
new  thinking  about  language  started  as  early  as  1786.  Thai 
was  the  year  scholars  discovered  regular  sound  correspon- 
dences among  thousands  of  words  in  European,  east  Indian  and 
Persian  languages.  An  example  is  the  initial  f sound  in  English, 
which  often  corresponds  to  a p sound  in  Latin  and  in  Sanskrit,  an 
important  language  in  ancient  India: 


English 

Latin 

Sanskrit 

father 

pater 

pitar 

full 

plenus 

purnas 

for 

per 

pari 

At  the  time — 200  years  too  early  to  load  the  data  into  a com- 
puter and  make  sense  of  it— the  scholars  could  only  conclude 
that  the  languages  must  be  related  because  they  arose  from  a 
common  source. 

In  the  19th  century,  a handful  of  pioneers — scientists  like 
Hermann  Paul,  Ferdinand  de  Saussure  and  Edward  Sapir — left 
the  beaten  path  of  traditional  linguistics  to  study  language 
change  from  a cognitive  view  of  what  linguists  call  grammars: 
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and  cognitive  science.  Chomsky  said  that  a system  of  universal 
grammar  is  an  innate  mental  structure  in  humans  and  suggested  a 
complex  biological  component  of  language  acquisition. 

Chomsky’s  views  were  in  direct  contradiction  to  behaviorists 
like  B.F.  Skinner.  Before  Chomsky,  it  was  conceivable  for  people 
like  Skinner  to  think  that  children  learn  language  using  the  same 
basic  principles  as  pigeons  being  taught  to  play  ping  pong.  The 
birds  peck  at  a little  white  ball  that  crosses  the  net.  You  could 
call  that  playing  ping  pong,  even  though  they  don't  know  the 
rules  of  ping  pong  and  they  couldn’t  teach  anyone  else  to  play. 

But  the  behaviorists  called  it  learning. 

Skinner’s  book,  Verbal  Behavior,  was  also  published  in  1957, 
with  Skinner  maintaining  that  language  learning  and  use  are 
based  on  what  he  called  operant  conditioning.  Chomsky  argued 
in  a subsequent  critique  that  children  acquire  languages  so  quick- 
ly the  process  could  not  be  based  on  a collection  of  associations  or 
habits,  but  could  only  be  explained  in  terms  of  a virtual  organ  in 
the  brain  that  represents  each  person’s  language  capacity. 

HOW  DO  PEOPLE  LEARN? 

Stephen  Crain,  professor  and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Linguis- 
tics, says  that  Maryland  is  heading  in  the  right  direction  with  the 
cross-disciplinary  approach  to  linguistics,  life  sciences  and  com- 
puter science.  Like  Chomsky,  Crain  and  his  fellow  researchers 
believe  language  acquisition  is  biological  rather  than  experiential. 

"Neuroscientists  tend  to  study  simple  systems,  often  in  ani- 
mals, to  get  a picture  of  how  these  systems  might  translate  to 
humans,”  says  Crain.  “Cognitive  scientists  focus  on  how  humans 
process  information,  including  language.” 

Crain’s  research  focuses  on  universal  grammar  and  language 
acquisition.  “Our  job  as  linguists,”  he  says,  “is  to  describe  both 
those  aspects  of  language  that  are  the  same  across  languages  and 
those  that  differ  from  one  language  to  another.  The  goal  is  to 
decide  which  properties  of  language  are  innate- — part  of  the 
organism’s  biological  blueprint  for  growth — and  which  are 
learned  on  the  basis  of  the  environment.” 

Linguists  know  a lot  about  language  behavior — such  as  how 
children  learn  language  and  how  adults  use  language  in  books. 
But,  says  Crain,  we  understand  how  one  aspect  of  language — sen- 
tence structure — develops  in  children  much  better  than  we 
understand  the  acquisition  of  semantics  (meaning)  or  pragmatics 
(language  use).  He  argues  that  we  should  treat  the  development 
of  semantic  and  pragmatic  knowledge  the  same  way  as  the  devel- 
opment of  syntax,  using  the  same  methods  of  research.  Crain  says 
that  every  child  learns  the  principles  of  semantics  and  pragmatics 
regardless  of  the  seeming  complexities  of  these  principles,  and 
despite  the  latitude  in  children’s  environmental  input.  This  sug- 
gests that  environmental  input  plays  only  a limited  role  in  lan- 


guage development,  including  the  development  of  semantics  and 
pragmatics.  There  is  one  caveat,  however. 

“A  child  can’t  learn  language  without  any  input,  just  as  a 
flower  can't  grow  without  sunshine.  Sunshine  is  directly  relevant 
to  the  growth  of  the  flower;  it  provides  nourishment  and  basic 
resources,”  says  Crain.  “If  you  look  at  the  human  mind  as  an 
organ  that  grows,  one  product  of  that  growth  is  language.  It 
needs  input  to  nourish  the  growth  and  set  the  parameters — the 
ways  languages  vary — in  the  right  way.” 

But  Crain  is  more  interested  in  the  universal  aspect  ol  lan- 
guages and  what  children  know  of  these  universal  properties.  “In 
the  classroom  I compare  what  the  child  projects  onto  her  envi- 
ronment with  how  she  deals  with  the  linguistic  input  she 
receives,”  he  says.  “There  are  two  possibilities:  One  is  that  chil- 
dren understand  language  as  unstructured  sequences  of  words,  as 
if  they  were  beads  on  a string — the  first  word  is  blue,  the  next 
one  red,  then  green,  and  so  on.  In  this  scenario  children  would  be 
expected  to  come  up  with  certain  kinds  of  operations  to  relate 
words.  For  example,  they  might  try  to  form  questions,  say  by 
moving  the  last  word  to  the  front  (of  the  string  of  words).” 

The  other  way  to  think  about  language  learning  supposes  that 
children  project  a structure  onto  their  linguistic  environment 
because  of  the  way  the  brain  is  designed.  There  is  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  children  impose  structure  on  the  environment.  “For 
example,  children  at  a very  early  age  have  an  uncanny  ability  to 
recognize  human  faces.  There’s  no  way  they  could  do  that  with- 
out some  sort  of  cognitive  blueprint,”  says  Crain.  "But  other 
things  seem  to  be  learned.  For  example,  we  can’t  all  tie  fancy 
knots.  Knot-tying  seems  to  be  learned.  Such  complex  motor  pat- 
terns are  not  innately  given,  so  children  learn  to  tie  knots  only  at 
a fairly  late  age  compared  to  their  ability  to  speak  and  compre- 
hend sentences  or  recognize  faces. 

“If  something  is  innate — built  into  the  organism — it  may 
look  extremely  complicated,  yet  it  may  seem  to  flow  effortlessly 
from  the  organism,"  says  Crain.  “Humans  would  have  to  engage 
in  a lot  of  learning  to  spin  a web,  to  make  sure  everything  is 
symmetrical  in  a way  that  comes  natural  to  a spider  because  of  its 
innate  biological  program.” 

Crain  deduces  that  things  that  are  simple  can  be  learned,  but 
things  that  are  very  complex,  that  would  be  difficult  for  all  peo- 
ple to  master  with  equal  proficiency,  are  often  built  in.  "It  is  my 
belief  that  the  child  engages  in  language  behavior  because  of  a 
genetic  program  that  unfolds  in  a child  from  birth  to  puberty, 
perhaps  even  later.  During  that  critical  period  children  are  able 
to  learn  language  with  little  effort.  The  other  day  I used  the  word 
scene  with  my  2-1  /2-year-old  daughter  because  I wanted  to  distin- 
guish between  a reading  book  and  a 3-D  panoramic  picture  book. 
I didn’t  want  to  call  it  a book  because  I thought  she’d  expect  to 
be  able  to  read  it.  I said,  'This  isn’t  a book  you  can  read,  this  is  a 
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a slightly  turned  logic 


' We  know  a lot  more 
about  language  from  a 
linguistics  standpoint 
than  from  a biological 
standpoint  " says  David 
Poeppel.  I use  observa- 
tions from  linguistics  to 
learn  something  about 
biology — instead  of  vali- 
dating linguistic  distinc- 
tions by  finding  a biologi- 
cal correlate  It's  using 
linguistic  distinctions  to 
learn  something  about 
how  the  brain  works — 


scene.  I used  the  word  only  once  or  twice.”  The  next  day,  his 
daughter  picked  up  the  3-D  book  and  said,  “This  is  a scene.” 

His  daughter,  says  Crain,  uses  words  she’s  been  exposed  to 
once  or  twice  and  they  come  out  very  accurately.  “That’s  because 
she  analyzes  them  as  nouns  or  verbs,  the  building  blocks  of  sen- 
tences,” he  explains.  “Children  gather  information  about  words 
from  their  knowledge  of  grammar.  They  learn  the  word’s  part  of 
speech.  Hearing  me  use  a word  as  a noun  ensures  that  my  daugh- 
ter will  use  it  as  a noun.  What  we’re  trying  to  do  now  as  neuro- 
scientists is  to  understand  how  that  kind  of  instinctive  behavior 
is  mapped  onto  the  brain.” 

THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  LANGUAGE 

According  to  Crain,  every  child  learns  whatever  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  home.  And  they  start  young.  “At  2-1/2  years  my 
daughter’s  language  learning  is  nearly  completed,”  he  says.  “By 
24  months  children  have  settled  on  a grammar  that  looks  very 
much  like  that  of  an  adult.  Children  make  most  of  their  gram- 
matical errors  between  12  and  18  months,  and  the  errors  are  dra- 
matically uniform."  From  that  uniformity  Crain  and  his  col- 
leagues conclude  that  children  are  not  learning  by  trial  and  error; 
if  they  were,  different  children  would  make  different  errors. 

How  can  errors  be  explained?  One,  Crain  points  out,  is  notori- 


ous. Children  often  make  mistakes  in 
using  past  tense:  we  say  went,  and 
children  say  “goed,”  adding  the 
standard  -ed  to  the  word  they  know. 
Adults  say  men  and  children  say 
"mans,”  the  standard  plural  form. 
Every  child,  says  Crain,  does  that. 
Children  use  the  forms  of  the  rule, 
which  only  work  to  a point:  They 
have  to  learn  the  exceptions  one  by 
one  and  memorize  them. 

“If  you  have  to  learn  it,  it’s  not 
something  that  comes  free  out  of 
human  biology,”  says  Crain.  “For 
people  the  basic  blueprint  for  any 
language,  but  not  for  a particular 
language,  is  built  in.  A child  born 
in  China  and  raised  in  America 
speaks  English,  not  Chinese.  The 
environment  sets  the  parameters, 
establishes  boundary  conditions 
under  which  the  child  learns  a par- 
ticular language.  That  presupposes 
the  blueprint  for  language  is  similar 
across  all  languages. 

“It’s  almost  second  nature  to  say  everything  is  guided  by  basic 
structures  in  the  brain,”  adds  Crain,  who  believes  that  it  is  possi- 
ble that  many  other  aspects  of  behavior  are  governed  by  biologi- 
cally given  programs,  although  none  are  so  well  understood  as 
language  at  this  point.  “It’s  very  fruitful  for  the  future  of  cogni- 
tive neuroscience  to  have  a fully  developed  program  in  the  theory 
of  universal  grammar  to  understand  what  other  possible  relation- 
ships may  exist  between  brain  structure  and  overt  behavior — as 
in  face  recognition,  learning  basic  mathematical  skills,  even 
musical  ability.” 

HOW  DOES  LANGUAGE  WORK  IN  THE  BRAIN? 

“The  dominant  game  in  studying  the  relationship  between  the 
brain  and  language  is  to  know  where  things  are,”  says  David 
Poeppel,  an  assistant  professor  with  joint  appointments  in  lin- 
guistics and  biology.  "But  what  we  really  want  to  know  is  what 
representations  the  brain  uses  to  process  language.” 

A strand  of  research  begun  in  the  1860s — deficit  lesion  corre- 
lation or  neuropsychology — remains  the  most  common  type  of 
research  for  trying  to  understand  the  relationship  of  the  brain 
and  language.  Data  in  neuropsychological  research  comes  from 
observing  human  patients  who  have  brain  injuries,  usually  from  a 
stroke  or  head  wound.  Researchers  document  a patient’s  brain 
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lesion  and  behavior  deficit  and  try  to  correlate  them. 

“For  example,  if  you  have  a brain  injury  in  the  left  frontal  lobe 
and  certain  language  deficits  are  identified,  it’s  relatively  com- 
pelling,” says  Poeppel.  “You  see  someone  who’s  walking  and  who 
does  just  fine,  but  when  you  ask  them  something  they  can  only 
say  ‘tan,  tan,  tan’  — that’s  the  classic  example  from  Paul  Broca, 
who  published  the  first  report  in  1861.” 

The  history  of  trying  to  relate  language  to  brain  structures  is 
very  old,  but  there  is  a serious  disadvantage  methodologically  in 
having  to  deal  with  injured  patients.  “The  brain  is  broken,” 
Poeppel  says,  “so  you’re  always  by  definition  studying  a broken 
system,  which  has  its  own  logical  problems." 

But  language  is  the  holy  grail  of  neuroscience  research, 
because  it’s  unique  to  humans,  Poeppel  says.  Although  in  neuro- 
science there’s  a huge  amount  of  animal  research,  it’s  not  possible 
to  study  the  neural  basis  of  language  in  animals.  “You  can  stick 
an  electrode  into  or  near  a single  cell,  record  electrical  responses, 
and  build  a profile  of  brain  cell  activity,  but  you  can’t  evaluate 
language,”  adds  Poeppel.  “A  huge  piece  is  missing  until  we  can 
study  people  while  they’re  hearing  or  speaking.” 

A variety  of  noninvasive  technologies  for  just  these  purposes 
got  started  more  than  seven  decades  ago  with  the  introduction  of 
EEGs  in  the  1920s.  The  next  big  leap  followed  in  the  late  1980s 
when  PET  (Positron  Emission  Tomography)  scans  allowed 
researchers  to  see  what  was  happening  in  the  brain  when  people 
speak  and  listen.  Then  in  the  early  1990s  magnetic  resonance 
imaging,  which  had  been  available  for  20  years,  was  modified  to 
do  functional  MRI  (fMRI),  now  a six-year-old  enterprise.  The 
newest  technique  in  this  family  is  magnetoencephalography 
(MEG),  the  cousin  of  EEG,  says  Poeppel. 

“The  advantage  of  MEG  is  that  electric  fields  distort  as  they 
travel  through  the  brain.  Magnetic  fields  don’t — they  travel  unat- 
tenuated, unchanged.  That  means  you  can  reconstruct  them — 
remember  you’re  making  an  external  measurement — you  can 
localize  the  source,  which  is  extremely  complicated  with  EEG.” 

The  image  he  describes — an  array  of  electrodes  called 
SQUIDS  (superconducting  quantum  intereference  devices)  placed 
on  the  part  of  the  head  you  want  to  measure,  or  under  a whole- 
head  device  that  looks  like  a hair  dryer — conjures  up  early  sci- 
ence fiction,  but  is  belied  by  Poeppel’s  statement:  “It’s  in  the 
math.  Just  to  know  where  things  happen  isn’t  enough.  In  the  end 
you  want  a detailed  processing  model  that  relates  linguistic  pro- 
cesses to  brain  processes,  which  happen  millisecond  by  millisec- 
ond. Correlating  activity  in  the  brain  from  MRI,  which  gives 
spatial  information,  with  the  neuronal  activity  measured  by  the 
MEG,  we  get  a relationship  of  timing  and  processing  properties, 
and  that’s  what  we  really  care  about." 

“We  know  a lot  more  about  language  from  a linguistics  stand- 
point than  from  a biological  standpoint,”  says  David  Poeppel.  "I 


use  observations  from  linguistics  to  learn  something  about 
biology — instead  of  validating  linguistic  distinctions  by  finding 
a biological  correlate.  It’s  using  linguistic  distinctions  to  learn 
something  about  how  the  brain  works — a slightly  turned  logic.” 

Language,  he  adds,  is  a complicated  process.  “I  work  on  the 
process  of  speech  perception,  going  from  the  acoustic  wave  form 
to  whatever  representation  makes  contact  with  the  brain’s  mental 
dictionary.  What  comes  into  your  ear  is  a wave  form.  How  do 
you  hear  it?  How  does  that  happen?  The  word  Bob  is  three  dis- 
tinct sounds.  But  what  went  into  your  ear  is  a wave.  How  does 
that  work?  What’s  the  brain’s  representation  ot  the  Bob  sound 
sequence?  A core  problem  in  cognitive  neuroscience  in  general, 
and  neurolinguistics  in  particular,  is  how  we  represent  categorical 
information  at  all." 

HOW  IS  LANGUAGE  USED? 

David  Lightfoot,  a professor  in  the  Department  ot  Linguistics, 
studies  language  variation  and  change;  his  books  and  research 
focus  on  how  language  structure — things  like  subject  and  verb 
placement — changes  over  time. 

“I’m  interested  in  trying  to  identify  points  in  history  where 
there  were  structural  shifts  in  the  language,”  Lightfoot  says.  “At 
certain  points  in  the  history  of  English  there  were  major  shifts. 
English  used  to  be  like  German  in  that  the  direct  object  would 
precede  the  verb.  So  you  would  say  something  like,  'I  said  that 
John  New  York  visited.’  That  changed  in  the  13th  century  from 
an  object-verb  system  to  a verb-object  system.” 

Language-structure  changes  work  a little  like  plate  tectonics, 
where  the  restless  plates  that  cover  Earth  collide,  pull  apart  and 
grind  past  each  other  for  thousands  of  years  before  exploding  into 
violent  action  as  an  earthquake  or  part  of  a volcanic  eruption. 

The  English  language  changes,  Lightfoot  says,  just  as  individ- 
uals do.  “Words  you  heard  when  you  were  2-  or  3-years-old  were 
different  to  some  extent  from  what  your  mother  heard  when  she 
was  2-  or  3-years-old.  Those  differences  might  cross  some  thresh- 
old whereby  you’d  end  up  with  a different  system  or  grammar. 

By  a grammar  I mean  a sort  of  organ  in  your  brain  that  character- 
izes your  capacity  to  use  language  in  a certain  way.  The  words  I 
use,  you  understand.  That  capacity  grew  in  you  as  a child  in  light 
of  your  experience.” 

The  research  effort  in  language  change  involves  trying  to 
understand  what  happened  at  various  stages  in  a language's  histo- 
ry. Lightfoot  studies  changes  in  English,  French,  Greek,  Scandi- 
navian and  others;  he  speaks  some  of  them,  but  it’s  not  required. 
“You  can  do  a lot  of  analysis  on  languages  by  using  the  hand- 
books. You  try  to  figure  out  the  basic  word  order  and  what's 
going  on  in  the  language  by  reading  all  kinds  of  documents, 
newspapers  and  personal  letters,”  he  says.  Before  computers,  of 
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For  David  Lightfoot. 

She  only  way  to  explain 
language  change  is  by 
understanding  how 
young  children  acquire 
language.  "We  re  all 
working  on  this  men- 
tal grammar — this 
psychological  organ  in 
our  brains  that  char- 
acterizes our  language 
capacity  We  re  all  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what 
it  is  but  we  come  at  it 
from  different  angles." 


understanding.  We  have  lots  of  different  methods  for  unraveling 
it,  and  we’ve  learned  vast  amounts  over  the  last  30  or  40  years. 
It’s  astonishing  what  we’ve  learned.” 


PUTTING  LINGUISTICS  TO  WORK 


“We  usually  take  our  ability  to  comprehend  language  for  grant- 
ed," says  Henk  Haarmann,  an  assistant  professor  who  recently 
joined  the  Department  of  Hearing  and  Speech  Sciences.  “Howev- 
er, there  are  some  people  who  fail  to  comprehend  language  after 
having  suffered  a sudden  stroke  to  the  brain.  While  they  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  individual  words,  they  are  often  not  able  to 
glue  them  together  in  the  right  way.”  He  says  that  such  stroke 
patients  may  also  have  trouble  finding  the  right  words  to  express 
their  thoughts  and  other  language-related  problems.  This  condi- 
tion is  known  as  aphasia  and  results  from  damage  to  the  lan- 
guage areas  of  the  brain;  it  generally  leaves  non-language  abili- 
ties that  are  supported  by  other  parts  of  the  brain  intact.  For 
example,  many  aphasia  patients  have  retained  the  ability  to 
make  an  accurate  copy  of  a complex  drawing.  “Confronted  with 
the  selective  language  problems  of  aphasia  patients,  we  come  to 
realize  that  language  comprehension  is  a 
special  mental  ability  supported  by  its 
own  neural  circuitry,”  says  Haarmann. 

In  his  laboratory,  Haarmann  con- 
ducts psychological  experiments  in 
order  to  come  up  with  a detailed  char- 
acterization of  the  information  process- 
es that  enable  language  comprehension 
in  healthy  subjects  and  aphasia 
patients.  “My  research  brings  togeth- 
er insights  and  methods  from  vari- 
ous disciplines,  including  psycholo- 
gy, linguistics,  neuroscience, 
computer  science,  and  speech-lan- 
' guage  pathology,”  he  says. 

Haarmann’s  early  experiments 
with  healthy  subjects  and  aphasia 
patients  as  a Ph.D.  student  at  the  Max 
Planck  Institute  for  Psycholinguistics 
in  Nijmegen,  the  Netherlands,  demon- 
strated that  aphasia  patients  have  lost 
neither  the  grammatical  knowledge 
nor  procedures  that  are  necessary  to 
understand  sentences.  However,  the 
aphasia  patients — but  not  the  healthy 
subjects — lost  their  sensitivity  to  gram- 
matical violations,  when  the  presenta- 
tion of  certain  word  sequences  were 


course,  this  was  a long-term  assignment.  Now,  technology  has 
changed  the  nature  of  the  work  in  a fundamental  way. 

“In  these  computer  corpora,”  Lightfoot  explains,  “you  have  all 
the  text  of,  say,  Middle  English  actually  on  computer.  If  you  for- 
mulate your  questions  about  language  structures  properly  you 
can  put  them  through  the  computer  and  have  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  previously  would  have  taken  two  careers  to  deal  with. 
That’s  in  cases  where  we  have  records.  However,  for  the  vast 
majority  of  languages  there  is  no  historical  record.  We  have  noth- 
ing that  goes  back  more  than  100  years  or  so.  So  unless  you  have 
a time  machine  you  won’t  know  anything  about  how  Mohawk 
was  spoken  in  the  13th  century.”  The  same  is  true  of  the  African 
and  Australian  languages;  no  documentation. 

For  Lightfoot,  the  only  way  to  explain  language  change  is  by 
understanding  how  young  children  acquire  language.  “We’re  all 
working  on  this  mental  grammar — this  psychological  organ  in 
our  brains  that  characterizes  our  language  capacity.  We’re  all  try- 
ing to  figure  out  what  it  is  but  we  come  at  it  from  different 
angles.  We  want  to  know  what  mathematical  properties  it  has, 
how  it’s  represented  in  the  brain,  how  it  emerges  in  childhood, 
how  it  decays  in  the  event  of  brain  damage,  how  it’s  used  for 
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experimentally  postponed  by  several  hundreds  of  millisec- 
onds. To  Haarmann  this  finding  indicates  a problem  with 
the  short-term  retention  of  grammatical  knowledge  in  the 
aphasia  patients. 

Previously,  Haarmann  was  a research  associate  in  the  psy- 
chology department  at  Carnegie  Mellon  University.  Together 
with  his  mentors,  Marcel  Just  and  Patricia  Carpenter,  he 
developed  a computer  model  of  sentence  comprehension  in 
healthy  subjects  and  aphasia  patients.  The  model’s  knowledge 
of  words  and  grammar  were  based  on  linguistic  theory  and 
assumed  to  be  the  same  for  both  healthy  subjects  and  apha- 
sia patients.  The  only  difference  between  these  two  subject 
groups  was  that  the  aphasia  model  suffered  from  a reduc- 
tion in  the  capacity  of  its  language-working  memory. 

“Language-working  memory,”  explains  Haarmann, “is 
the  part  of  the  mind  that  allows  us  to  store  the  information 
associated  with  words  for  a brief  time  so  that  we  can  com- 
pute grammatical  and  meaning  relations  among  words.”  A 
reduction  in  this  capacity  led  the  computer  model  to  forget 
grammatical  knowledge  more  rapidly  than  normal,  thus 
capturing  the  short-term  retention  problem  that  Haarmann 
had  previously  found  in  aphasia  patients. 

Haarmann  is  now  collaborating  with  Dan  Ruchkin,  who 
is  a neurophysiologist  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Balti- 
more. They  have  designed  a sentence  comprehension  study 
that  will  be  carried  out  in  Ruchkin’s  EEG  laboratory.  In  the 
study,  healthy  subjects  will  read  sentences  presented  on  a 
computer  screen.  Some  sentences  are  hypothesized  to  impose 
a greater  demand  on  working  memory  than  others;  for  exam- 
ple, the  sentence,  “Which  book  did  the  pilot  that  entered  the 
plane  forget  in  the  airport?”  is  more  demanding  than  the  sen- 
tence, “Did  the  pilot  that  entered  the  plane  forget  the  book  in 
the  airport?”  The  reason  is  that  the  object  book  and  the  verb  forget 
are  separated  by  many  intervening  words  in  the  first  but  not  the 
second  sentence.  Whde  subjects  read  such  sentences  for  compre- 
hension, their  brain  waves  will  be  measured  with  a set  of  elec- 
trodes that  are  placed  in  a non-invasive  manner  on  the  surface  of 
the  skin  of  the  subject’s  scalp.  “We  expect  the  brain  waves  to 
gradually  increase  in  amplitude  as  the  successive  words  during 
the  retention  interval  in  the  sentence  enter  a subject’s  working 
memory,"  says  Haarmann. 

The  EEG  technique  holds  the  promise  of  providing  a diag- 
nostic measure  of  beyond-normal  cognitive  effort  during  lan- 
guage comprehension  in  aphasia  patients,  by  virtue  of  its  abdity 
to  directly  measure  the  activity  of  the  brain  while  it  is  processing 
the  words  of  a sentence.  This  will  support  aphasic  subjects’  com- 
plaints that  even  though  the  speed  of  their  comprehension  skdls 
has  improved  to  normal  levels,  the  cognitive  effort  required  is 
much  greater. 


The  study  of  linguistics  has  proceeded  through  the  centuries  in 
search  of  clues  that  will  help  us  understand  what  it  is  to  be 
human.  The  process  of  learning,  knowing,  and  remembering 
holds  keys  to  both  the  possibdities  and  limitations  of  our  species. 
How  languages  form  and  change,  how  they  are  structured,  can 
help  to  explain  not  only  cultural  and  ethnic  variations  in  world 
views,  but  how  human  thought  and  action  is  similar. 

On  the  frontier  of  linguistics  that  is  examining  brain  function 
in  relation  to  cognition  and  memory,  scientists  are  closer  than 
ever  to  unlocking  the  mysteries  of  chemical,  electrical  and 
anatomical  interactions  that  constitute  life  functions.  The  Pro- 
gram in  Neuroscience  and  Cognitive  Science  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  is  providing  the  cross-cutting  research  in  linguistics, 
biological  science,  neuroscience  and  computer  science  that 
bridges  the  narrowing  gap  between  “hard”  and  “soft"  sciences. 
We  are  closer  to  the  reality  of  what  this  human  organism  is.  K3^H 

Cheryl  Pellerin  ’87  is  a science  writer  based  in  Alexandria , Va. 
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cclaimed  Puerto  Rican  author  Rosario  Ferre 
(Ph.D.,  Department  of  Spanish  Language 
’88)  found  herself  at  odds  with  the  nation- 
alistic intelligentsia  of  her  native  country  when  she 
chose  to  publish  her  latest  novels  first  in  English — 
rather  than  Spanish. 

“Language  is  a tool  like  any  tool — the  brush  for  a 
painter — so  if  you  are  dealing  with  this  tool,  which  is 
just  a little  bit  longer,  it  puts  more  distance  between 
yourself  and  the  canvas,”  says  Ferre. 
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TR.osano  Ferre 


(I  her  writing  several  books  in  Spanish,  Ferre’s  1995  novel  The 
J i House  on  the  Lagoon  (Farrar,  Straus  & Giroux)  was  the  first 
the  novelist  undertook  in  English,  and  not  as  a translation.  It 
became  a National  Book  Award  finalist  and  gave  the  author 
worldwide  exposure.  Ferre  says  she  is  glad  to  have  listened  to  the 
wise  counsel  of  John  Glusman,  her  editor  at  FS&G. 

“Fie  recommended  that  I do  it  in  English  first  because  if  it 
was  a really  good  book  and  it  had  wide  distribution,  then  it 
would  be  picked  up  by  the  European  presses,”  says  Ferre.  It  was  a 
plan  that  worked.  Subsequently,  The  House  on  the  Lagoon  was  pub- 
lished in  Dutch,  German,  Greek  and  French.  Rather  than  prepare 
a straight  Spanish  translation,  Ferre  considers  it  a source  of  pride 
that  she  chose  to  craft  instead  a Spanish  version,  which  runs 
about  50  pages  longer  due  to  the  richness  of  the  language. 

On  National  Public  Radio’s  “Talk  of  the  Nation”  this  past 
summer,  Ferre  described  the  process  this  way:  “Language  is  like  a 
lens.  The  way  you  see  reality  changes  when  you  see  it  through 
different  languages.” 


fj  lthough  her  editor  suggested  writing  in  English  to  gain  vis- 
J 1 ibility,  Ferre  discovered  that  it  caused  her  to  approach  writ- 
ing differently.  Spanish  is  a baroque  language,  at  times  too  rich, 
words  tumbling  out  and  causing  her  to  lose  sight  of  the  point 
she’s  trying  to  make.  Because  English  is  her  second  language,  the 
process  of  writing  in  it  meant  that  she  had  to  take  more  care.  She 
was  forced  to  slow  down,  to  consult  dictionaries  and  thesauruses, 
as  she  described  in  a New  York  Times  interview. 

Language  is  both  a source  of  pride  and  contention  for  Puerto 
Rico  as  it  wrestles  with  the  current  debate  about  status  as  the 
century  draws  to  a close.  Indeed,  the  United  States  has  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  island  nation  since  the  late  19th  centu- 
ry when  mainland  sugar  manufacturers  saw  in  Puerto  Rico  a 
source  of  economic  opportunity.  The  struggle  to  maintain  ties  to 
the  country’s  culture  while  using  this  outside  influence  to  better 
economic  conditions  offers  a backdrop  for  Ferre’s  work.  “Puerto 
Rico  is  a society  torn  between  reaching  prosperity  and  comfort  in 
exchange  for  transforming  its  culture,”  Ferre  told  a recent  inter- 
viewer. 

The  issue  of  language  is  a recurring  leit  motif  each  time  that 
statehood  or  a commonwealth  form  of  government  is  considered. 
“The  Spanish  language  is  the  bottom  line,”  says  Ferre.  “We  want 
to  remain  American  citizens  but  no  one,  in  any  party — be  they 
for  statehood,  commonwealth  or  independence — is  willing  to 
give  up  Spanish.” 

At  the  beginning  of  The  House  on  the  Lagoon , when  one  of  the 
African  characters  leads  a slave  insurrection,  he  is  forbidden  to 
speak  his  native  language  and  his  punishment  is  to  have  his 
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tongue  cut  off.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  Ferre  reveals  the 
strength  by  which  language  defines  a culture  and  contributes  to 
identity. 

“Language  and  thought  are  inseparable  in  my  mind.  If  I’m 
writing  in  a language,  I’m  thinking  in  that  language.  Because 
you  have  to  think  ahead  of  what  you  are  going  to  say,  it's  difficult 
to  do,  but  it  also  gives  you  a different  view  of  the  world.  You  see 
people  from  two  different  perspectives  and  understand  why  they 
behave  as  they  do.  People  are  different,  but  if  we  understand  how 
they  think  we  can  respect  those  differences,  rather  than  fight  over 
them." 

Two  Languages  Are  Better  Than  One 

or  Ferre  and  a considerable  number  of  the  nearly  four  million 
inhabitants  of  Puerto  Rico,  bilingualism  is  the  norm,  not  the 
exception.  And  because  Ferre’s  subject  matter  of  choice  is  the 
changing  face  of  Puerto  Rico  itself,  from  a provincial  island 
dependent  upon  agriculture  to  a growing  economic  enclave, 
English  is  very  important.  It  is  the  language  of  modernity,  power 
and  business.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  she  parts  ways  with  those 
who  contend  that  writers  like  herself  who  choose  English  to  pub- 
lish the  first  version  of  a specific  literary  work  do  so  because  they 
are  ashamed  of  their  Spanish  heritage. 

Ferre  maintains  there  is  a place  for  both. 

“Why  must  a country  hang  on  to  one  language  as  a definition 
of  nationality?”  asks  Ferre  rhetorically  of  Ray  Suarez,  host  of 
NPR’s  “Talk  of  the  Nation.”  “The  future  right  now  points  to 
societies  that  are  bilingual  or  more.  Really,  our  ideal  situation 
would  be  to  have  a society  where  we  would  be  able  to  speak  more 
than  two  languages,  be  enriched  by  several  cultures  that  are 
transformed  into  something  different.  This  is  what  has  happened 
in  Puerto  Rico,  where  culture  is  a hybrid — it  is  neither  Latin 
American  nor  North  American;  it’s  a combination  of  both.  In 
contrast  to  the  Latino  community  in  the  United  States,  however, 
we  don’t  speak  Spanglish.  We’ve  managed  to  save  Spanish  and  to 
acquire  English.” 

The  struggle  between  retaining  their  heritage  while  reaping 
the  benefits  of  progress  is  one  that  Puerto  Ricans  have  stumbled 
over  since  1917,  when  the  island  was  first  declared  a territory  of 
the  United  States. 

“We’ve  been  American  citizens  for  nearly  100  years — since 
1917.  There  was  a very  intense  campaign  to  teach  English  here  at 
that  time.  But  it  was  done  in  the  old  way:  immersion.  In  elemen- 
tary school  children  were  made  to  speak  English  from  the  first 
grade.  They  came  from  home  speaking  Spanish,  entered  the 
school  room  and  all  they  heard  and  read  was  English.  Math, 
geography,  everything  was  taught  in  English,  and  you  can  imag- 


ine what  those  children  went  through;  they  were  totally  disori- 
ented. Many  people  learned  English  that  way  but  they  resented 
it.  I think  my  generation  probably  speaks  better  English  than  my 
parents’  generation  because  there  was  a reaction  against  that  pro- 
cess.” 

It  is  Ferre’s  hope  that  the  United  States  will  emulate  what  has 
occurred  in  recent  years  in  Europe,  where  frontiers  have  faded 
and  where  people  are  comfortable  speaking  not  only  in  one  lan- 
guage, but  frequently  in  two  or  three. 

Acknowledging  that  there  is  a movement  toward  the  political 
right  in  the  U.S.  government  today,  evident  in  the  implementing 
of  laws  such  as  Proposition  227  in  California,  she  believes  the 
tendency  will  become  moot  within  the  next  50  years  as  Hispan- 
ics  become  the  largest  minority  in  the  nation.  Ferre  looks  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  presence  of  Elispanic  culture  is  so  strong  that 
Spanish  may  become  the  nation’s  second  language. 

Her  optimism  that  the  United  States  will  recognize  the  value 
of  the  Hispanic  culture  is  the  reason  that  she  has  also  done  an 
about-face  on  another  issue  that  draws  equally  passionate 
responses  from  two  camps:  the  issue  of  statehood.  Ferre  has 
declared  that,  should  a commonwealth  with  close  ties  to  the 
United  States  be  declared  untenable,  she  would  vote  for  statehood 
for  Puerto  Rico.  This  marks  a very  different  stance  from  the  one 
she  took  in  1972,  when  she  voted  for  independence.  At  the  time, 
her  father,  Governor  Luis  A.  Ferre,  was  running  for  re-election. 
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“My  sympathies  were  for  independence  then,  because  the  cam- 
paign for  statehood  was  based  on  the  melting  pot  concept.  Con- 
sidering how  strongly  Puerto  Ricans  feel  about  their  culture  and 
language,  this  would  have  been  impossible,”  says  Ferre.  As  on  the 
mainland,  total  cultural  assimilation  was  seen  at  the  time  as  a 
prerequisite  to  being  an  American.  Today  this  has  changed.  Eras- 
ing what  you  were  before  you  entered  the  United  States  is  not 
considered  inevitable. 

Ferre  believes  the  greatness  and  richness  of  America  today 
depend  upon  its  being  able  to  preserve  its  multiple  cultural 
heritages. 

In  Puerto  Rico  the  same  rules  apply  as  on  the  mainland.  “We 
are  American  citizens;  we  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces  but  we  pay 
no  federal  taxes.  For  this  reason,  we  have  no  vote  in  Congress. 
Even  if  it  means  making  a sacrifice  for  us  to  pay  taxes — our 
median  income  is  half  that  of  Mississippi,  the  poorest  state — I 
believe  it  is  a necessary  step.  In  a way,  we  would  simply  be  giv- 
ing formal  status  to  something  that  already  exists.  Puerto  Rico, 
as  a state,  will  not  become  any  different  than  what  it  is  today. 
Those  who  believe  in  independence  are  arguing  for  a national 
purity  that  doesn’t  exist  any  more.” 

In  a recent  New  York  Times  interview,  Ferre  said,  “Language  is 
like  skin.”  When  asked  about  that  statement,  Ferre  laughs  easily, 
and  says,  “Yes,  definitely,  it’s  very  hard  to  get  away  from.  We’re 
both  proud  of  our  skin  and  our  language.”  This,  she  adds,  is  a 
common  experience  to  Hispanics  in  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  to 
those  in  the  United  States. 
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Ferre  had  a relatively  late  exposure  to  English,  beginning  at 
age  7 when  she  first  visited  New  York  City.  She  entered  Dana 
Hall  School  in  Massachusetts  at  age  13,  and  graduated  from 
Manhattanville  College  in  I960.  She  then  returned  to  live  on  the 
island  until  1982,  when  she  joined  a graduate  program  at  the 
University  of  Maryland.  Ferre  obtained  her  doctorate  in  Spanish 
and  Latin  American  literature,  and  did  her  thesis  on  Julio 
Cortazar,  an  Argentinean  writer  of  fantastic  tales,  under  the 
direction  of  Saul  Sosnowski,  her  dissertation  advisor. 

She  thinks  back  to  that  time  fondly.  “Saul  Sosnowski  brought 
a lot  of  very  interesting  professors  and  people  from  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. So  I'm  grateful  for  everything  that  the  University  of  Maryland 
gave  me  and  am  proud  that  my  doctorate  diploma  was  acquired 
there.  It  was  an  enriching  experience  and  I always  recommend 
the  university  to  my  friends.  In  fact,  I have  a nephew  now  who 
just  entered  the  journalism  school.” 

Eccentric  Neighborhoods , Ferre’s  new  novel,  has  just  been 
released  in  paperback  by  Plume  Dutton  Signet  and,  in  January, 
she  was  on  a 10-day,  coast-to-coast  book  tour  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  novel,  the  narrator,  Elvira  Vernet,  tells  the  tales  of 
two  families  through  three  generations — the  Vernets,  who  repre- 
sent the  new  world  order  of  manufacturers,  and  the  Rivas  de  San- 
tillanas,  who  form  part  of  the  plantation  society  that  could  not 
survive  the  era  of  mechanization.  But  although  the  novel  inter- 
twines the  lives  and  loves  of  this  vast  family  of  characters,  it  is 
also  “an  attempt  to  lay  bare  the  relationships  between  mothers 
and  daughters.”  The  narrator,  not  unlike  Rosario  Ferre,  seeks 
independence  and  a fulfilling  career  in  literature.  In  the  novel, 
Clarissa,  Elvira’s  mother,  competes  with  Elvira  for  the  attention 
and  affection  of  the  father  who  is  also  a political  figure. 

Ferre  says  that  she  had  a difficult  time  coming  to  grips  with 
the  loss  of  her  mother  some  30  years  ago.  Writing  in  English 
gave  her  the  psychological  distance  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  “I  felt  more  like  a spectator  in  English.  I didn’t  feel  so 
vulnerable.” 

Ferre  describes  Eccentric  Neighborhoods  as  “definitely  a novel” 
although  there  are  some  points  of  contact  with  her  life  in  it.  “For 
example,  my  father  was  governor  of  the  island  for  a term,  and  my 
mother  did  not  like  politics.  It  was  like  having  the  draft  points  of 
a plan  set  down  in  advance,  but  everything  that  came  between 
each  point  was  fiction.” 

When  reminded  of  the  caller  to  “Talk  of  the  Nation”  who  said 
he  knew  Ferre’s  family  and  recognized  all  of  her  aunts  and  uncles 
in  reading  Eccentric  Neighborhoods,  and  expressed  surprise  at  her 
total  honesty,  Ferre  says,  “People  don’t  really  know  what  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  people  are.  In  Puerto  Rico  everyone  knows  who 
everybody  else  is.  They  know  I have  one  uncle  who  was  a politi- 
cian and  one  aunt  who  did  marry  somebody  from  Morocco,  but 
that’s  the  extent  of  it.  They  don’t  know  what  happens  behind 


closed  doors,  but  they  love  to  imagine  it.  Everybody  writes  fic- 
tion in  their  own  way,  and  if  they  find  a book  that  gives  expres- 
sion to  their  own  fantasies,  they  lap  it  up.  Eccentric  Neighborhoods 
is  fiction.  I couldn’t  have  written  a family  memoir  and  have 
emerged  unscathed  from  my  family.  They  would  have  had  a tom- 
ahawk on  my  head,”  she  laughs.  "This  way,  they  enjoyed  the 
book  and  even  though  they  know  some  people  identify  them 
with  some  of  the  characters,  they’ve  taken  it  as  a joke.” 

Clearly,  Ferre  does  enjoy  playing  with  the  reader  a bit.  Adding 
to  the  feeling  of  personal  memoir  one  gets  while  reading  Eccentric 
Neighborhoods  are  the  black-and-white  photographs  at  the  start  of 
each  chapter.  Most  were  taken  by  the  late  Puerto  Rican  photogra- 
pher Jack  Delano,  who  was  the  subject  of  a recent  retrospective  at 
the  Smithsonian  in  Washington,  D.C.  Says  Ferre,  "I  just  love  his 
work  and  thought  it  would  also  underline  the  idea  of  a memoir, 
but  it’s  really  a red  herring."  When  she  suggested  the  idea  to  her 
editor,  Ferre  says  she  told  Glusman,  “People  are  going  to  think 
you  are  absolutely  crazy  because  none  of  those  people  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  my  family.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a true  memoir  is  something  very  different. 
“I  wrote  a memoir  about  my  father — with  him — and  it’s  a totally 
different  book.”  Thinking  about  it,  Ferre  wants  to  tell  this  tale. 

It  seems  that  her  father,  who  is  now  95,  has  this  incredible  mem- 
ory. While  writing  the  memoir  three  years  ago,  Luis  Ferre  insist- 
ed that  they  journey  to  his  hometown  at  which  point  he  proceed- 
ed to  call  out  the  different  stops  the  trolley  used  to  make.  “I 
don’t  think  anybody  on  this  whole  island  remembered  that,”  says 
Ferre.  “The  trolley  hasn’t  existed  for  80  years.” 

Ferre  sums  up  her  approach  to  fiction  in  this  way.  “A  novel  is 
similar  to  a quilt:  You  take  a piece  from  here  and  one  from  there 
and  you  sew  them  together  into  something  else.  In  a sense,  we  do 
the  same  thing  with  language:  We  take  a word  here  and  another 
there  until  they  form  a sentence,  which  pulls  behind  it  a train  of 
thought.  Fragments  of  language,  aspects  of  people,  echoes  of  feel- 
ings are  all  swatches  of  the  quilt  that  becomes  a novel.  This  is  the 
way  the  mind  works.  You  can’t  write  about  things  that  never 
existed.  You  have  to  write  about  reality,  which  is  transformed  by 
the  lens  of  art.” 


osario  Ferre  is  now  at  work  on  a new  novel,  again  to  be  pub- 
lished first  in  English.  It’s  called  The  Swan  on  the  Island  and 
is  a romantic  tale  about  the  Russian  ballerina  Anna  Pavlova  who 
visited  Puerto  Rico  in  1917,  where  she  performed  he  Cygne,  bet- 
ter known  in  English  as  “The  Dying  Swan.” 

No  politics.  No  family  saga.  Just  a love  of  the  language — her 
second  skin — and  an  unwavering  affection  for  the  rich  culture  of 
the  island  she  will  always  call  home.  K3^H 
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'his  past  academic  year  I taught  both  middle-school  and  high-school 
English  in  Bayeux,  a small  town  in  Normandy,  France.  As  you  can 
probably  imagine,  this  opportunity  provided  me  with  a wealth  of 
adventures,  both  within  the  classroom  and  without.  These  unique, 
life-forming  experiences  included,  but  were  not  limited  to: 

• daily  contact  with  authentic  French  spit-balls  (des  balles  de  spit) 

• epic  battles  with  an  evil  French  landlord  who  looked  like  Dracula 
and,  not  to  be  forgotten, 

• one  up-close-and-personal  encounter  with  a French  cow  who  had 
somehow  mistaken  herself  for  a roadblock. 

Yet  as  a runner,  the  highlight  of  the  whole  year  was  unquestionably 
the  Semi-Marathon  de  Bayeux,  or,  as  we  Anglophones  would  put  it,  the 
Bayeux  Half-Marathon.  Weeks  before  the  Big  Day,  huge  banners  went 
up  on  the  main  street,  flyers  appeared  in  shop  windows,  and  both  of  the 
rival  local  newspapers  began  printing  applications.  Before  you  could  say 
camembert,  I had  cut  out  an  application  from  the  bi-weekly  Ouest-Renaissance 
and  was  ready  to  send  it  in. 

Except  that  in  France,  registering  for  a race,  like  pronouncing  the 
language,  is  not  always  that  simple. 
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The  application  looked  innocuous  at  first:  name,  address, 
sex,  date  of  birth. ..all  the  usual  fill-in-the-blanks,  until  I 
read  the  following  paragraph,  written  in  stern  legalese: 

All  applicants  who  do  not  belong  to  an  officially  recognized 
athletic  club  must  sign  below  to  indicate  that  they  have  in  their 
possession  a current  medical  certificate  which  attests  to  their  lack 
of  inaptitude  as  regards  the  practice  of  running  races. 

At  first  I thought  this  was  some  sort  of  joke.  No  way!  I 
scoffed.  So  after  10  years  of  training,  I have  to  go  to  the  doctor  to 
find  out  if  I have  a “lack  of  inaptitude”  for  road-racing?  I consid- 
ered skipping  the  doctor’s  visit,  signing  the  form  anyway,  and 
praying  that  I didn't  get  caught. 

But  then  I began  to  have  nightmares.  I could  picture  myself 
on  the  starting  line  of  the  Semi-Marathon  de  Bayeux,  nervously 
jogging  in  place  after  weeks  of  training,  when  all  of  a sudden  a 
race  official  cloaked  in  black  and  looking  eerily  like  a vampire, 
and  therefore  like  my  landlord,  would  pull  me  aside  and  hiss, 
“ Mademoiselle , may  I see  the  current  medical  certificate  which 
attests  to  your  lack  of  inaptitude  as  regards  the  practice  of  run- 
ning races?”  And  when,  unable  to  produce  said  document,  I 
began  to  quake  in  my  racing  flats,  his  long  white  teeth  would 
start  to  gleam... 

So  to  avoid  these  and  other  equally  possible — and  terrifying — 
scenarios,  I finally  called  my  local  doctor  and  scheduled  an 
appointment  for  the  following  day. 

Just  like  my  previous  encounters  with  other  prominent  town 
figures,  such  as  the  banker,  the  hairdresser,  and  my  next-door 
neighbor,  my  visit  with  Dr.  Leclerc  began,  as  is  customary,  with  a 
bit  of  friendly  chatting.  In  a small  town  such  as  Bayeux  any  new- 
comer is  a curiosity,  and  the  arrival  of  someone  who  is  not  only 
new,  but  foreign,  sparks  as  much  interest  as  the  arrival  of  an  alien 
from  outer  space.  Long-standing  residents  must  immediately  find 
out  which  planet  this  strange  creature  is  from,  what  her  mission 
is  in  Bayeux,  what  her  exact  schedule  is,  including  which  boulan- 
gerie  she  regularly  buys  bread  from  and  why,  and  whether  she 
likes  Bayeux  and  plans  to  stay.  (The  only  correct  answer  to  this 
last  question,  even  when  you  are  suffering  from  food  poisoning 
after  an  overdose  of  foie  gras  and  can  barely  stand  up,  is  a hearty 
and  unequivocal  “ OUI! ”) 

Once  Dr.  Leclerc  had  satisfied  his  initial  curiosity  about  my 
daily  comings  and  goings,  we  proceeded  to  the  medical  purpose 
of  my  visit:  obtaining  a doctor’s  note  attesting  to  my  “lack  of 
inaptitude  as  regards  the  practice  of  running  races.”  I began  to 
get  nervous,  realizing  that  the  man  in  the  white  lab  coat  seated 
in  a large  oak  desk  in  front  of  me  had  the  power  to  either  grant 
me  permission  to  enter  the  Bayeux  Half-Marathon. ..or  forbid 
me  from  ever  donning  a pair  of  racing  flats  again.  What  if  I 


didn’t  meet  his  lofty  standards?  What  if  he  determined  that  I 
wasn't  fit  enough?  What  if  he  banned  me  from  road  racing  in 
France  forever? 

While  my  heart  pumped  wildly  in  anticipation,  Dr.  Leclerc 
decided,  conveniently,  to  take  my  resting  pulse  and  blood  pres- 
sure. He  then  ordered  me  briskly  to  do  40  deep  knee-bends, 
“good  ones,”  with  no  stopping  in  between.  I nearly  protested — 
40  deep  knee-bends?  What  does  this  guy  want  me  to  do — ruin 
my  knees  so  that  I’ll  give  him  more  business?  But  then  I reflect- 
ed, and  realized  that  completing  this  exercise  in  folly  was  my 
only  hope  of  obtaining  the  legal  documentation  needed  to  enter 
the  Bayeux  Half-Marathon.  So  I began  squatting  determinedly. 

“Un,  deux,  trois...’’  Dr.  Leclerc  counted  out  loud,  so  that  there 
was  no  mistake.  When  finally  he  got  to  “40,”  my  knees  and  I 
were  ready  to  celebrate.  Then  my  heart  fell:  “You  cheated  a bit  on 
the  last  three,”  the  doctor  said  mercilessly.  “Not  low  enough.” 
But  when  I started,  painfully,  to  redo  them,  he  merely  pulled  me 
up  straight,  grabbed  my  arm,  and  took  my  pulse.  Then  he  waited 
for  a minute  and  took  my  pulse  again. 

"It  is  alright,”  he  finally  said.  “You  are  in  good  enough  health 
to  run  races.” 

I was  euphoric.  I’d  passed  the  test!  I was  “legal!”  I could 
enter  road  races  all  over  France!  While  my  mind  wandered,  flit- 
ting from  one  running  fantasy  to  the  next,  Dr.  Leclerc  slipped 
amiably  back  into  small  talk,  rambling  on  about  how  he  had 
once  had  the  opportunity  to  display  his  paintings  in  New  York 
City  and  launch  a career  as  an  artist,  but  had  chosen,  most 
humbly,  to  stay  in  Bayeux  and  practice  medicine  instead.  A 
noble  decision,  which  he  most  certainly  did  not  regret...  but 
today,  I confess,  I was  barely  listening.  I was  running  valiantly 
through  Bayeux,  finishing  the  half-marathon,  and  the  cramped, 
narrow  “main  street”  which  was  barely  a kilometer  long  had 
been  transformed  dreamily  into  the  Champs-Elysees.  So  when  at 
last  Dr.  Leclerc  had  written  out  the  requisite  medical  certificate, 
I snatched  it  from  his  hands,  uttered  a sing-song  “mercif  and 
skipped  merrily  out  the  door. 

The  day  of  the  race  dawned  brilliantly  for  Bayeux,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sky  was  only  a medium  shade  of  gray  and  there  was  no 
rain... yet.  Since  my  apartment  was  no  more  than  400m  from  the 
starting  line,  I stretched  lazily  in  my  living  room,  then  jogged  on 
down  20  minutes  before  the  scheduled  start. 

To  my  surprise,  there  was  already  a crowd  of  runners  gathered 
on  the  starting  line.  Panicking,  I rushed  to  join  them,  and  after 
some  jostling  finally  squeezed  into  a decent  position.  I was  shak- 
ing out  my  legs  in  nervous  anticipation  when  finally  the  starter 
appeared  and  announced  the  start  of.. .the  Bayeux  5K. 

The  Bayeux  5K?  No  way!  After  frantically  asking  other  run- 
ners for  an  explanation,  I finally  realized  that  all  the  races  were 
behind  schedule,  and  that  the  half-marathon  would  be  starting  a 
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little  bit  later.  Relieved  that  I hadn’t  actually  missed  my  race,  I 
darted  out  of  the  pack  and  onto  the  sidelines  just  before  the  5K 
took  off. 

Once  the  road  was  clear  again,  runners  began  gathering  at  the 
starting  line  for  the  half-marathon.  I figured  that  since  I was 
there  on  time,  I would  claim  an  excellent  spot,  and  with  great 
care  and  elbow-throwing  I succeeded  in  staking  out  a second-row 
starting  position.  However,  I soon  noticed  with  some  distress 
that  many  runners  were  gathering  in  front  of  the  starting  line. 
And  when  the  starter  came  to  start  the  race,  instead  of  asking 
these  somewhat  devious  runners  to  move  to  the  back  of  the 
pack — permitting  those  of  us  who  had  obediently  gathered 
behind  the  line  to  stay  in  our  rightful  places — he  merely  asked 
the  entire  crowd  to  move  back.  This  meant,  to  my  dismay,  that  I 
was  heartlessly  pushed  from  second-row  to  tenth,  all  in  a matter 
of  seconds.  I knew  that  the  French  didn't  like  waiting  in  line,  but 
this  was  the  ultimate  proof — provided  at  the  expense  of  an  inno- 
cent young  American  who  thought  that  staying  behind  the  line 
meant,  well,  staying  behind  the  line. 

I couldn’t  see  the  starter  anymore,  only  a sea  of  bobbing 
heads,  but  I heard  the  gun  and  started  to  move  in  a wave  of  peo- 
ple. Remember,  this  will  thin  out,  I said  to  myself  while  being  pum- 
meled  on  all  sides  by  driving  elbows  and  knees.  I had  just  found 
an  inch — pardonnez-moi,  a “centimetre” — of  breathing  room, 
when  all  of  a sudden  my  apartment  keys  fell  out  of  my  pocket 
and  went  clinking  down  on  the  pavement. 

I whirled  around  to  pick  them  up,  and  was  immediately  con- 
fronted by  a herd  of  French  buffalo  stampeding  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  snorting  angry  curse  words  at  me  like  merde  and 
putain.  Risking  life  and  limb,  I darted  my  hand  down  among  a 
forest  of  churning  legs,  scooped  up  my  keys,  whirled  back 
around,  and — miraculously  unhurt — resumed  running.  By  this 
point  I had  lost  many  precious  seconds,  and  I had  the  added 
inconvenience  of  having  to  run  with  my  keys  in  my  hand,  as  I no 
longer  trusted  my  pockets.  However,  what  would  a good  race  be 
without  a few  minor  obstacles  to  overcome? 

As  Bayeux  is  a very  small  town,  the  only  way  to  run  a half- 
marathon in  it  is  to  do  the  same  loop  three  times.  I have  little 
recollection  of  each  individual  loop,  except  that  I got  in  trouble 
on  the  first  loop  for  trying  to  take  water  at  a station  reserved  for 
the  second  loop.  Lesson  learned:  When  racing  in  France,  only 
take  water  when  and  where  people  are  handing  it  out;  never,  ever 
serve  yourself,  brashly  assuming  that  available  water  is  legal  for 
immediate  consumption.  This  is  sort  of  like  the  protocol  for 
ladies  at  table,  who  are  forbidden  to  pour  themselves  a glass  of 
wine  and  must  wait,  patiently,  for  a gentleman  to  offer  them 
some.  But  trust  me  on  this:  few  ladies  at  table  go  thirsty  in 
France  for  long;  dutiful  gentlemen  ultimately  do  appear,  and  so 
do  official  water  stops. 


In  general,  despite  the  initial  water-stop  confusion,  the  atmo- 
sphere during  the  race  was  quite  jovial.  The  men  who  were  running 
alongside  me  (there  were  only  30  women  in  the  race,  compared  to 
401  men)  displayed  typical  French  gallantry:  Those  who  passed  me 
never  failed  to  encourage  me,  and  those  who  finished  right  behind 
me  explained  at  the  end  that  “they  didn’t  want  to  pass  a lady.”  Half 
the  town  showed  up  to  cheer;  even  the  little  kids,  who  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  the  passersby  and  begged  them  to  do  “high  fives." 
And,  miracle  of  miracles,  as  I approached  the  finish  line,  the  same 
students  who  had  thrown  spit-balls  at  me  in  class  all  week  were 
now  lining  both  sides  of  the  street  yelling,  “ Allez , Cynthia!" 

Perhaps  they  were  only  brown-nosing,  but  I waved  back  and 
yelled  “Merci."  EH^H 


OFF  TO  A RUNNING  START 


When  Cynthia  Symancyk 
is  not  discovering  the 
pleasures  of  half- 
marathons in  pic- 
turesque French  towns 
she  can  be  found  racing 
to  complete  her  doc- 
toral degree  in  the 
university's  Depart- 
ment of  French  and 
Italian.  Currently  in  her 
second  year,  Symancyk 
earned  undergraduate  degrees  from  the  university  in  both 
French  and  Spanish  in  1996. 

She  can  trace  her  interest  in  running  to  a Christmas  day 
when,  as  a 10-year-old,  she  accompanied  her  dad  on  a run. 
As  for  her  writing,  Symancyk  says,  "I  always  enjoyed  sto- 
ries and  story  telling.  From  the  moment  I learned  to  talk,  I 
started  to  tell  my  mother  long  stories." 

And  running  seems  to  be  a common  theme.  During  a 
junior-year  abroad  program  in  Nice,  she  wrote  about  the  tra- 
vails of  running  on  routes  frequented  by  those  ubiquitous 
French  poodles — and  their  equally  ubiquitous  droppings. 

Ultimately,  says  Symancyk,  "I  would  like  to  combine  my 
writing  ability  with  my  interest  in  cultures."  — DB 
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“Finally  made  it  here. . . Everything  Fve  ever  asked  for. . . and  more. 


A dream  finally  materialized.  Fake  this  island  paradise  by  storm. . . 
make  it  mine,  all  mine.” 
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Story  and  Illustrations  by  Barry  Herzog  ’99 

I spent  1 1 months  of  my  life  in  a place 
called  Chiba,  Japan,  around  40  minutes  or 
so  outside  of  Tokyo,  where  I lived  in  a gov- 
ernment-subsidized single  apartment.  I was 
there  to  study  as  an  exchange  student  at 
Chiba  University  in  a program  that  empha- 
sizes the  Japanese  language  in  connection 
with  the  Japanese  culture,  history,  society, 
and  just  about  anything  Japanese  that  one 
could  get  his  hands  on.  Chiba,  although  in 
the  shadow  of  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world — Tokyo — is  quite  a large  city  itself. 
Not  a day  went  by  when  there  wasn’t  some- 
thing to  do. 
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But  for  me,  the  most  learning  went  on  in  my  travels. 

Despite  a common  misconception  that  Japan  is  a small, 
cramped  country,  with  nothing  but  overcrowded  cities 
and  a high  level  of  technology,  in  reality  Japan  is  an  extremely 
spread  out  country,  with  plenty  of  room  to 
travel  and  enjoy  the  countryside. 

Traveling  alone  put  me  in  direct  contact 
with  the  real  Japan.  I was  forced  to  speak 
only  Japanese  at  every  instant  of  the  trip, 
which  created  the  best  environment  to  push 
me  to  yet  another  level  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. 

My  first  such  trip  was  to  a place  north  of 
Tokyo  known  as  Nikko — home  of  the 
famous  Tokugawa  tombs  (Tokugawa  Ieyasu 
being  the  most  renowned  Shogun  of 
Japanese  history).  Nikko’s  beautifully  gaudy 
temples  and  shrines,  combined  with  the 
overwhelming  snow-covered  mountains, 
make  for  the  perfect  getaway  from  the  con- 
gested city  of  Tokyo. 

Here,  I stayed  in  a minshuku , which  is  a 
family-owned,  Japanese-style  inn.  The  fami- 
ly converted  their  home  into  a type  of  board- 
ing house  and  the  atmosphere  is  just  that.  I 
was  made  to  feel  at  home  right  away  in  the 
home  of  a family  that  I had  never  met.  Two 
traditional  meals  (dinner  and  breakfast)  are 
included  for  a very  low  price  per  night.  Plus 
a Japanese-style  bath,  both  indoor  and  out, 
was  available  at  my  disposal.  The  days  in 
Nikko  were  dedicated  to  hiking  through  the 
mountains  and  around  the  famous  lake, 

Chuzenji. 

The  nights,  however,  were  dedicated  to 
entertaining  the  other  Japanese  guests  and 
the  owners  of  the  inn  with  my  knowledge  of 
the  Japanese  language  and  history,  while  eat- 
ing and  drinking  sake  until  the  sun  came  up. 

During  the  five  days  that  I stayed  in  Nikko  I 
not  only  saw  everything  there  was  to  see,  but 
I made  life-long  friends  and  created  unfor- 
gettable memories. 

After  Nikko,  I took  a train  back  to  Tokyo 
station,  then  hopped  on  a bullet  train  bound  for  Osaka.  (Its 
lightning  speed  cut  what  would  have  been  a seven-  or  eight-hour 
car  ride  into  a two-and-a-half  hour  journey.)  In  Osaka  I recon- 
nected with  a Japanese  friend  whom  I hadn’t  seen  since  1990 
when  she  left  America  to  return  to  Japan.  It  was  also  my  chance 


to  discover  Japan’s  city  night  life. 

In  and  out  of  Japanese-style  bars  known  as  izakaya,  we  spent 
the  nights  reminiscing  and  laughing  at  how  seven  years  ago  we 
could  barely  communicate  with  each  other  in  English  or 

Japanese,  and  now  both  languages  were  at 
our  disposal  to  use  freely.  From  Osaka,  we 
traveled  into  the  country  about  two  hours 
away  to  a place  called  Wakayama.  Here  one 
gets  a taste  of  the  true  rural  nature  that 
Japan  can  have. 

An  extremely  hilly  landscape  covered 
with  very  short  black  trees  makes  the  atmo- 
sphere in  Wakayama  a tad  dreary,  but  trying 
to  decipher  the  Japanese  dialect  spoken  there 
proved  to  be  my  greatest  challenge. 

The  best  part  of  Wakayama  would  have  to 
be  the  food.  A very  cheap  way  to  eat  sushi  in 
Japan,  although  of  course  not  the  best  quali- 
ty, is  something  probably  translated  as  “con- 
veyer belt  sushi.”  Back  in  Chiba  where  I 
lived,  I ate  it  once  and  was  disgusted  at  the 
quality  of  the  fish.  In  Wakayama,  however, 
the  fish  in  the  Kaiten-zushi  restaurant  that  I 
ate  at  was  better  than  that  served  at  the  best 
sushi  shop  in  Tokyo. 

After  Wakayama,  I made  my  way  back  to 
one  of  my  favorite  cities  in  Japan:  Kyoto,  the 
country’s  original  capital.  Here  one’s  dreams 
and  visions  of  what  old  Japan  must  have 
looked  like  are  answered  right  away.  A 
labyrinth  of  temples  and  shrines  intertwines 
old  corridors  of  small  shops  and  restaurants, 
all  in  an  extremely  large  valley  that  is  nes- 
tled between  green  hills  to  the  East  and 
West. 

This  being  my  fourth  time  in  Kyoto,  I 
ventured  to  some  of  the  not-so-famous  sites, 
such  as  the  Temple  of  the  Golden  Pavilion 
and  the  Kiyomizu  Temple.  Hiking  through 
some  of  the  outer  mountains,  I stumbled 
upon  some  old  shrines  that  seemed 
untouched  by  the  tourist  population.  After 
climbing  the  400  or  so  stone  steps  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  I found  a maze  of  caves  that 
ran  through  the  mountain  as  part  of  the  shrine. 

That  same  day  I made  my  way  back  to  a favorite  part  of  Kyoto 
known  as  Arashiyama,  or  “storm  mountain.”  As  on  past  visits,  I 
indulged  in  my  favorite  pastime:  I rented  a rowboat,  and  paddled 
down  the  green  river  in  between  the  two  large  surrounding 
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mountains.  Kyoto  is  a special  place  for 
me.  No  matter  how  many  times  I go, 
it  always  seems  better  than  the  last. 

On  top  of  my  trips  through  tradi- 
tional Japan,  I also  made  my  way  to 
some  more  recreational  parts  as  well, 
even  testing  my  skills  on  some  of  the 
Olympic  trails  before  the  start  of  the  ’98 
Winter  Olympics  in  Nagano.  Traveling  for  five 
days  with  a friend,  we  stayed  in  a wonderful  inn,  in  a place  called 
Shiga-Kogen. 

I also  ventured  alone  to  the  southern  island  of  Shikoku.  Alter 
taking  an  overnight  bus  from  Chiba — a journey  that  took  more 
than  15  hours — I rented  a bicycle  and  rode  through  the  country- 
side. The  mountains  and  early  morning  fog,  along  with  one  of 
the  most  famous  attractions  called  Kompira-san,  kept  me  occu- 
pied every  second  of  my  stay.  At  night  I spent  my  time  in  Iza- 
kaya,  drinking  the  local  sake  and  eating  the  local  specialties, 
while  talking  the  night  away  with  the  local  folk,  some  of  whom 
had  never  met  an  American,  let  alone  an  American  who  could 
speak  Japanese.  This  was  one  of  the  best  experiences  of  the  whole 
year. 

But  I’m  getting  ahead  of  myself.  Instead,  I invite  you  to  wan- 
der through  some  of  my  journal  entries,  drawings  and  souvenirs 
to  discover  a bit  ol  the  Japan  I came  to  embrace. 

November  i,  1997 

Well  back  again  since  quite  a long  break  away  from  this  sorry 
attempt  at  a journal.  This  is  November  1st,  1997,  my  first 
month  gone,  completely  disintegrated,  but  cherished  forever. 
Much  has  happened  in  this  last  month,  so  much,  so  fast,  too  fast 
to  realize  it  all.  As  I sit  here,  my  screen  door  the  only  thing  keep- 
ing me  from  the  outside  bal- 
cony and  further  out  Chiba-Shi 
Inage-Ku,  the  crowded  strips  of 
izakaya,  the  small  shops  that 
carry  everything  and  anything 
one  could  want,  the  masses  on 
bicycles,  the  drunken  business- 
men harassing  the  school  girls, 
the  farmers  in  the  fields,  the 
seemingly  unending  pachinko 
parlors,  my  god  what  a world 
I’ve  found  myself  in. 

My  apartment:  let’s  see, 
desk,  bed,  swivel  chair,  book- 
case, television,  T0T0  brand  toi- 
let, sink,  shower  combo — mini 
kitchen:  stove,  sink,  cabinets — 


all  that  newly  added.  Balcony  has  always  been  there,  of 
course.  And  then  there’s  me,  an  overwhelmed,  overjoyed 
sponge  of  life,  who  still  hasn’t  realized  it’s  time  to  sit 
back  and  enjoy  what  he’s  earned.  Well  enough  psycho- 
analysis. Went  to  Ueno  last  weekend,  the  beautiful  park 
stretching  for  miles  across  Tokyo,  the  statue  of  SAIGO, 
then  bought  shrimp  and  salmon  at  Ameyoko,  cooked  a meal 
and  a half  at  Masakatsu’s  apartment.  Went  to  Yokosuka  with 
John.  Saw  the  U.S.  Navy  Base;  bought  enough  liquor  to  last  a 
year  and  a half. 

Early  November 

As  I am  here,  amidst  the  trees  and  the  birds,  gazing  at  the  several 
shrines  of  the  Inage  “Zinzya,”  listening  to  soothing  sounds  of 
Shinto  music  I begin  to  believe,  to  feel  the  peace,  to  reach  eterni- 
ty, no  words  to  speak,  just  sights  and  smells,  visions  and  sounds, 
breezes  along  with  blue  sky:  Japan.  To  reach  a place  such  as  this 
means  more  than  anything  to  feel  quiet  and  content  surrounded 
by  a foreign  land  for  so  long,  currents  of  easy  winds  moving 
across  my  face  and  all  along  my  body.  This  is  Japan,  this  is  me,  I 
just  have  to  realize  it  now. 

Weekend  of  November  28th 

Took  the  midnight,  all-night  bus  from  Tokyo  to  Nagoya,  then  an 
express  train  to  Takayama.  A very  rainy  day  traveling  through 
the  rugged  mountains  and  roaring  rivers  across  the  middle  sec- 
tion of  western  Honshu,  Japan’s  main  island.  Toured  the  villages 
through  the  rain  and  cold,  saw  all  kinds  of  museums  and  shops 
and  old  areas  of  historical  value.  Stayed  in  a minshuku  that  night, 
in  a Japanese-style  room,  beautiful  tatami  floor  and  futon,  wore  a 
Japanese  yukata  (summer  kimono),  ate  a spectacular  meal  of 
meat,  fish,  Japanese  vegetables,  ol  course.  Games  set  up  all  night, 

cross  cultural  mixes— American, 
Korean,  Chinese,  Mongolian, 
Russian,  British,  Australian — all 
together  in  Japan.  Bought 
beer — bad  idea,  very  few  drinks, 
tons  of  people  in  my  room... not  a 
wink  of  sleep  because  of  the 
dying  horse  sleeping  next  to  me, 
snoring  like  a dying  pig.  No 
harm  done.  Sunday  was  the  most 
beautiful  day.  Went  to  the  Hida 
folk  village  where  I attempted  to 
capture  the  beauty  I experienced 
in  being  in  such  a serene,  crystal 
clear  picture  of  calm  country. 
Spent  a few  hours  there,  relaxed, 
shopped  and  took  the  shinkansen 
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(bullet  train)  back  home,  standing  the  whole  way  unfortunately, 
still  spectacular  though.  That  was  my  first  weekend  trip  away 
from  Chiba.  Not  bad,  huh. . . 


Trip  to  Nagano/Jan.  8,  1998 

I can’t  explain  the  beauty  of  this  frozen  heaven,  constant 

snow,  skiers  everywhere.  Endless  trails,  endless  mountains 
and  John  and  I skied  them  all:  insane,  never  better.  I skied  like  a 
madman,  and  loved  it.  Our  first  night,  we  skied  until  a feeling  of 
utter  immobility  came  over  us,  went  back,  took  an  ufuro  (bath), 
and  then  a few  Black  & Tans  until  we  were  ready  to  turn  in.  Ate 
breakfast,  then  right  out  again  to  the  slopes.  Much  better  that 
day:  better  conditions,  sunglasses  to  block  the  snow  glare  and  a 
world  of  confidence.  That  night,  more  energized,  we  were  out 
drinking  right  after  dinner  at  the  Grand  Hotel  in  Ichinoko. 
Loaded  up  to  meet  our  next  morning  with  a good  headache,  but  a 
happy  smile.  Checked  out  at  10:00  with  not  much  to  do,  went  to 
the  Phoenix  Hotel — heard  it  was  the  place  to  be.  Well  it  was. 

Ate  lunch,  drank  beers  all  day  by  a roaring  fire  in  plush  chairs — 
just  eleganced  the  day  away.  I can’t  believe  any  of  the  places  I’ve 
just  been,  but  it’s  all  true,  every  word. 


12/6/97  EARTHQUAKE 

Was  cleaning  my  room  on  Saturday,  when  I experienced  my  first 
earthquake.  I was  washing  my  floor  when  a rumble  sounded  and 
everything  seemed  really  slow,  like  an  unreal  state  of  being.  My 
whole  room  began  to  shake  and  got  blurry.  It  only  lasted  for  a 
few  moments  but  what  a feeling. 

12/17/97 

Well,  Saturday  the  13th,  went  to  a great  production  about  a 
dancer,  a worker,  a father,  a daughter,  lovers,  all  in  Japanese. 
Went  out  afterwards  with  John  and  the  Okawa  family,  Yuko, 
Nori,  two  other  women,  to  an  Italian  joint  in  Chiba,  drank  chi- 
anti,  ate  good  food  and  glorified  the  night  with  my  Japanese.  On 
Sunday  the  14th,  what  a day.  Went  to  Ginza  to  see  Kabuki,  with 
Matt  and  Kana.  What  a piece  of  artwork;  what  a note  of  beauty. 
Sat  high  up,  third  floor,  definitely  a new  love  of  mine. . .You  can’t 
lose  on  a day  like  that.  An  event,  a culmination  in  five  hours  of 
visionary  pleasures. 

December  29,  1997-jANUARY  1,  1998 

Back  now  from  Nikko,  an  amazing  trip  it  really  was.  Visited  the 
shrines  and  temples  before  making  my  way  home  through  a 
slight  cold  back  to  Asakusa.  Spent  a day  or  two  recovering, 
worked  on  Sunday  the  28th  and  made  my  way  to  Tokiwadai  to 
Ryu.  Went  to  Ikebukero  for  the  evening,  then  dinner  with  Ryu 
and  Tsukasa.  Stayed  at  Hashidas  for  the  night;  looks  like  I may 
go  to  Kamakura  with  Ryu  and  his  boys  on  the  31st  for  Shogatsu, 
then  to  his  grandmother’s  for  a large  gathering  for  Gannen.  This 
is  real  family-like  holiday  time;  what  a gift  here  in  Japan. 


3/29/98 

I’m  in  a train  stopped  at  Sakaioe  on  my  way  to  Marugamae  to  see 
some  castle.  Yesterday,  went  to  Yashima.  Beautiful.  Rode  a bicy- 
cle through  the  top  of  the  mountain  overlooking  the  inland  sea, 
five  minutes  into  the  trip  met  two  great  old  men. . .The  thin  one 
had  mouth  full  of  silver,  and  wondered,  after  I told  him  I was 
from  Chiba,  why  my  face  doesn’t  look  like  a normal  Japanese. 
The  fatter  one  carried  a walking  stick  and  spoke  with  such  an 
impenetrable  dialect  that  it  was  hardly  worth  listening. 

Fast  break  to  Marugamae  Jo,  sitting  here  in  warm  sun  at  a 
picnic  table.  I was  drawing  a picture  of  Marugamae  Castle  when 
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a nice  woman  approached  me  to  see  what  I was  drawing.  She  was 
from  Kobe.  We  chatted  for  20  minutes  or  so,  about  me,  my  life, 
her  son,  my  family,  her  Indonesian  bedspread  clothing,  my  trav- 
els, her  art  and  life  in  general.  Her  Japanese  was  very  polite  and 
very  understandable.  My  Japanese  finally  felt  somewhat  better, 
still  lacking  a little.  Last  night,  however,  after  feeling  sorry  for 
myself  for  an  hour  or  three,  I walked  the  streets  of  Katahara 
Machi  in  search  of  some  food.  A long  walk  alter  two  big  beers 
and  an  hour  of  reading  Allan  Booth’s  Looking  for  the  Lost , I stum- 
bled into  an  izakaya , ordered  yosei  nahe  that,  of  course,  wasn’t 
available.  Got  instead,  kaki  fry  (fried  oysters)  and  hokke  (Japanese 
fish)  and  feasted! 

3/30/98 

The  stairs  climbed  the  whole  of  the  mountain  to  different  shrines 
every  500  bet  (old  Japan  distance  unit)  or  so.  It  seemed  to  never 
end  and  I was  more  out  of  breath  than  I can  remember.  But  I 
forced  on  all  the  way  up,  and  back  down  halfway  to  sit  and 
become  somewhat  of  a spectacle  myself.  Drawing  the  Shi  Shi 
lion,  not  a tour  group  in  sight  could  keep  themselves  from  steal- 
ing a glance  at  the  zyoozu  gaigkokujin  (“oddly  talented  foreigner”). 
It  was  a good  feeling  I’ll  have  to  admit.  Anyway  I was  off  again 
as  the  place  was  closing.  I walked  my  way  slowly  down  another 
1,000  stairs  through  the  closing  arcade  and  onto  the  station 
again.  It  was  by  now  6:00,  the  train  to  Takamatsu  wasn’t  until 
6:4 1 p.m.,  so  I got  a beer  and  finished  the  drawing. 

Today  (the  30th)  was  the  day  I rendered  the  sketch  of  Entuk- 
ibashi  (Bridge  of  the  Crescent  Moon).  For  four-and-a-half  hours  I 
sat  by  the  koi  and  drew,  again  becoming  part  of  the  tour’s  sight- 
seeing. Now  I’m  here,  two  hours  and  15  minutes  before  my  bus 
back  to  Tokyo.  Sunburnt,  tired,  bored,  and  just  pretty  satisfied 
with  the  whole  trip. 

Final  journal  entry 

It’s  now  June  11,  1998.  My  final  two  months  here  in  Japan 
rapidly  disintegrating  and  I’m  trying  my  best  to  fill  in  all  the 
holes,  build  foundations  and  prepare  for  the  big  END.  An 
inevitable  end,  something  I don’t  want  but  must  face.  Good 
things  ahead,  good  life  awaiting  me.  I just  need  to  set  it  all 
straight  and  ponder  a long  path  that  is  showing  its  wings.  EGM 


I Reveling  in 
the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun 


Japanese  major  Barry  Herzog, 
who  expects  to  earn  his  under- 
graduate degree  this  May,  dis- 
covered the  language  as  a boy 
growing  up  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  Among  his  childhood  friends 
were  several  from  Japan,  living  there  because  their  fathers 
held  positions  with  corporations  in  America.  Something 
about  their  Japanese  language  and  culture  captivated  him. 

Ryusuke  Hashida,  whose  family  has  since  returned  to 
Japan  and  who  is  now  a university  student 
in  Tokyo,  was  one  such  friend.  Over  the 
course  of  eight  years,  the  two  practiced 
each  other's  native  language.  Says  Herzog: 

"Ryusuke  was  the  largest  influence  in  my 
decision  to  pursue  Japanese."  In  1990,  Herzog  accompa- 
nied he  and  his  family  on  a one-month  visit  to  Japan. 

Still,  it  was  his  nearly  year-long  stay  (during  which  time 
he  earned  university  credit)  that  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
become  fully  immersed  in  the  language.  It  also  gave  him 
the  chance  to  catch  up  with  friends  such  as  Ryusuke,  cap- 
tured on  the  left,  with  Herzog  in  one  of  those  "puffy"  pho- 
tos— a current  fad  in  Japan. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Herzog  has  used  his  talent  to 
tutor  fellow  students  of  Japanese  at  Maryland.  This  past  fall 
he  also  instructed  13-year-olds  at  the  private  Oakmont 
School  in  Rockville,  something  he  plans  to  continue  during 
this  final  spring  semester.  "It  gets  them  out  of  gym  class,” 
jokes  Herzog. 

Herzog  has  also  gotten  a taste  of  corporate  America 
working  for  the  Japan  Travel  Bureau  International,  based  in 
New  York  City,  which  he  says  is  the  world's  largest  travel 
agency.  Chances  are,  Japan  will  be  stamped  on  Herzog's 
passport  again  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  — DB 
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Say  That  Again? 


THE  ICE  AGE  COMETH— AND 
GOETH 


The  amount  of  information  on  the  Internet  is  astonishing,  hut  there  is 
one  slight  catch — most  of  that  information  is  in  printed  words,  text.  “If 
you  want  to  search  for  information,  written  text  is  a very  restricted  view 


Douglas  Oard,  top,  helps  historians  search  the 
newly  digitized  public  broadcasting  collection. 


of  the  world,”  says  assistant  professor  Douglas 
Oard.  For  example,  if  you  type  the  word  Sput- 
nik into  a current  search  engine,  you  might  get 
a thousand  hits  of  newspaper  articles,  technical 
reports  and  academic 
papers — perhaps  inter- 
spersed with  a few 
graphic  images.  But 
what  if  you  also  could 
retrieve  digitized  record- 
ings of  the  hundreds  of 
radio  and  television 
broadcasts  that  bom- 
barded the  airwaves  after 
Russia’s  first  satellite 
launch? 

That  day  is  not  far 
off,  says  Oard,  who, 
along  with  colleagues  in 
the  College  of  Library 

and  Information  Services  and  across  the  universi- 
ty, is  examining  how  people  search  for  informa- 
tion— specifically,  how  they  will  use  new  speech 
technology  to  search  audio  databases. 

“Speech  recognition  technology  is  just  now 
reaching  the  point  where  it  can  handle  vocabu- 
lary that  we  use  in  everyday  conversation,”  says 
Oard.  “Until  very  recently,  if  you  had  400  hours 
of  audiotapes,  you  had  to  listen  to  all  400  hours 
to  find  out  what  was  on  them."  Now,  he  says, 
new  software  programs  can  pick  out  spoken 
words  or  sets  of  phrases  much  as  text-based 
search  engines  do.  Researchers  at  IBM’s  Thomas 
J.  Watson  Research  Center  are  working  with 
Oard  to  envision  the  next  generation  of  voice 
retrieval  software — one  that  will  balance  the 
capabilities  of  the  technology  with  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  the  ultimate  users.  “The  fundamental 
problem  is  that  we  won’t  know  how  to  build  a 
system  to  support  good  search  strategies  until  we 
know  what  those  good  search  strategies  are,”  says 
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Oard.  “The  college  has  done  extensive  research 
on  how  people  search  for  information,  and  now 
we’re  applying  those  same  approaches  to  learn 
how  people  can  effectively  search  for  information 
in  digitized  audio." 

IBM  has  given 
equipment  valued  at 
over  $200,000  and  also 
has  provided  the  speech 
recognition  software  for 
Oard’s  research.  Much 
of  the  new  material 
comes  from  the  univer- 
sity’s National  Public 
Broadcasting  Archives, 
where  almost  10,000 
hours  of  tape  from  pub- 
lic television  and  radio 
broadcasts  from  the 
1950s  and  1960s  is 

stored.  The  library  has  digitized  1,000  hours  of 
tape,  and  Oard  is  analyzing  the  search  tech- 
niques of  the  journalists  and  historians  who  will 
access  the  newly  digitized  material. 

"This  is  an  exploratory  effort — there  are 
many  other  things  we  can  do  with 
this  technology,”  Oard  says.  He  is 
currently  digitizing  some  of  his 
own  class  lectures,  waiting  for 
the  time  when  students  will 
ask  their  computer  about  a 
particular  topic  and  be  able  to 
instantly  find  the  point  in  a 
lecture  where  that  information 
was  presented.  “If  your  society 
depends  on  moving  the  right 
information  to  the  right  people 
at  the  right  time,”  Oard  con- 
cludes, “it  will  depend  critically 
on  the  ability  to  move  spoken 
information  as  well.  — TV 

LEFT  PHOTO  BY  MICHAEL  MORGAN,  BOTTOM  PHOTO  BY  JOHN  T,  CONSOLI 


Most  people  associate  the 
words  “ice  age”  with  the  Pleis- 
tocene period  20,000  years 
ago,  characterized  by  cavemen, 
wooly  mammoths  and  saber- 
toothed  tigers. 

There  is  evidence,  however, 
that  the  Earth  was  engulfed  in 
ice  ages  750—550  million 
years  ago  that  would  have 
“made  the  Pleistocene  ice  age 
pale  in  comparison,”  says  geol- 
ogist A.  Jay  Kaufman,  who, 
along  with  some  colleagues  at 
Harvard,  published  these 
results  in  the  Aug.  28,  1998, 
issue  of  Science. 

Their  “snowball  Earth” 
theory  offers  an  explanation 
for  a mystery  scientists  have 
known  about  for  some  time — 
what  Kaufman  calls  “a  world- 
wide distribution  of  glaciers 
beneath  sediments  that  con- 
tain the  earliest  animals.” 

After  evidence  for  these 
glaciers  was  found,  scientists 


examined  the  magnetism  of 
the  rocks  to  determine  what 
latitude  they  came  from. 

What  they  found  is  that  the 
glaciers  descended  into  tropi- 
cal regions.  Even  at  the  coldest 
times  of  Pleistocene  ice  ages, 
glaciers  descended  only  as  far 
as  the  Ohio  River  Valley.  This 
evidence  led  to  some  out- 
landish theories,  one  of  which 
said  the  Earth  used  to  have 
rings  like  Saturn  that  blocked 
the  sun  at  the  equator. 

But  Kaufman  and  his  col- 
leagues theorize  the  Earth  had 
to  have  been  completely  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  ice.  This 
snowball  Earth  would  have 
dire  consequences  for  any  life 
present  at  that  time.  If  the 
oceans  were  capped  with  ice, 
photosynthesis  would  shut 
down,  eliminating  the  bottom 
of  the  food  chain. 

“The  oceans  would  have 
died,  basically,"  Kaufman  says. 
Also,  because  white  snow  and 
ice  reflect  light,  this  snowball 
Earth  would  be  hard  to  melt. 

So  how  did  it  happen? 
Kaufman  and  his  colleagues 
theorize  that  carbon  dioxide 
from  volcanic  activity  built 
up  in  the  atmosphere, 
creating  a greenhouse 
effect  that  melted  the 
ice,  creating  water 
vapor,  which  heated 
the  Earth  even  more. 
They  believe  the 
Earth  swung  back 
and  forth  between 
snowball  and  green- 
house at  least  four 
times  in  a 200  mil- 
lion-year period.  Now 
those  are  some  drastic 
seasons.  — CS 


tools  of  the  trade 


In  space,  using  a tool  as  uncomplicated  as  a wrench  poses  difficulties  when  contending  with  a 
combination  of  weightlessness  and  bulky  gloves.  Enter  Brian  Roberts.  Aided  by  a grant  from 
NASA/Goddard  Space  Flight  Center,  the  aerospace  engineering  graduate  student  spent  nearly  a 
year  developing  a rachetless  wrench,  designed  to  relieve  arm  and  hand  fatigue.  While  it  didn't 
create  the  media  buzz  that  John  Glenn's  return  to  space  received,  Roberts  is  happy  to  know  his 
wrench  was  along  for  the  ride  as  an  experiment  on  Discovery's  nine-day  mission  last  fall.  There 
will  be  a few  more  years  of  testing  before  the  wrench  is  a regular  in  the  astronauts'  tool  kit  but 
Roberts  doesn't  mind.  "It's  really  exciting  to  have  spent  hundreds  of  hours  on  this  and  think 
someday,  they  really  might  use  this  in  space,”  Roberts  told  a reporter  on  the  day  of  lift-off.  — DB 


For  These  Farmers,  Life’s  a Picnic 


n many  ways,  farmers  in  the  communities  studied  by  researcher  Ulrich  Mueller  are  similar  to 
those  anywhere  in  the  world.  They  work  long  hours,  raise  multiple  crop  varieties,  keep  an  eye 
open  for  advantageous  new  varieties,  and  depend  on  herbicides  and  manure  to  boost  crop  production. 
However,  it  is  their  distinctions  that  make  them  research  subjects.  Their  ancestors  were  the  very  first 
farmers.  They  raise  only  mushrooms  and  other  fungi.  And  they  are  very,  very,  small! 

Mueller,  an  assistant  professor  of  biology,  studies  ants — the  world's  oldest  farmers,  having  made 
the  transition  from  a hunter-gatherer  to  an  agricultural  lifestyle  some  50  million  years  ago.  By  compar- 
ison, humans  first  made  this  transition  10,000  years  ago. 

Mueller's  latest  research  findings,  published  in  the  Sept. 

25,  1998,  issue  of  the  journal  Science,  show  that  ants  in  the 
Attini  Formicidae  tribe  have  domesticated  many  different 
fungi  crops  from  wild  varieties,  that  these  ants  continue  to 
acquire  new  crop  varieties,  and  that  they  sometimes  even 
share  varieties  with  distantly  related  ants  in  other  colonies, 
through  transfer  of  fungal  cultures  between  nests. 

"Humans  can  learn  a lot  from  the  long  agricultural  success 
of  ant  farmers,"  says  Mueller.  "And  perhaps  the  most  crucial 
lesson  is  that  a diversity  of  wild  species  is  very  important  as  a 
source  for  new  domestic  crop  varieties."  — LT 
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Before  Freedom  Reigned 


As  an  undergraduate  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, professor  of  history  Ira  Berlin  was  con- 
sumed by  the  flames  of  change  fanned  by  the 
turbulent  1960s. 

“I  had  an  interest  in  making  the  world  bet- 
ter,” says  the  former  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Humanities  and  dean  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  (and  proud  founder  of  the  College  Park 
Scholars  program).  “I  think  many  students  felt 
that  way — and  still  do;  they  look  around  at  the 
state  of  the  world  and  want  to  improve  it.  ” And 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  he  remembers,  was 
one  such  occasion  where  “students  not  only 
shared  that  hope  but  also  acted  on  it.” 

During  this  time,  Berlin  began  to  think 
about  the  origins  of  race  relations.  “Slavery  was 
a natural  place  to  start,”  he  says.  “I  shared  a 
notion  that  seems  very  naive  now:  that  if  you 
understood  the  origins  of  something,  you  could 
fix  it.” 

Berlin  came  to  realize  that  there  was  no  sim- 
ple solution  to  racial  tensions  in  the  United 


Historian  Ira  Berlin  has 
stirred  the  academic 
world  and  the  press 
with  the  publication  of 
two  highly  anticipated 
works  investigating  the 
history  of  slavery. 


States,  but  he  remained  fascinated  by  slavery’s 
integral  role  in  American  history.  “The  com- 
plexity of  this  subject,”  he  says,  “really  gets 
your  intellectual  juices  flowing.” 

For  30  years,  Berlin  has  kept  those  juices 
flowing  through  his  prolific  research  in  south- 
ern hie  and  slavery.  He  has  penned  books  and 
articles,  taught  classes  and  spearheaded  collabo- 
rative projects,  most  notably  Maryland's  Freed- 
men  and  Southern  Society  Project.  Since  1976, 
Berlin  and  his  colleagues  have  compiled  let- 
ters— many  of  them  written  by  slaves  and  for- 
mer slaves  at  the  moment  of  emancipation — -to 
produce  a multi-volume  documentary  history  of 
emancipation. 

More  recently,  Berlin  has  stirred  the  academ- 
ic world  with  the  publication  of  two  highly 
anticipated  works  investigating  the  history  of 
slavery.  Man)  Thousands  Gone:  The  First  Tu  o 
Centuries  of  Slaver)’  in  North  America  was  released 
by  Harvard  University  Press  in  September, 
while  Remembering  Slavery:  African  Americans 
Talk  About  Their  Personal  Experiences  of  Slavery 
and  Emancipation  (edited  by  Berlin,  Marc 
Favreau  and  Steven  Miller)  came  to  bookstores 
in  October  courtesy  of  New  Press  as  a book  and 
audiotape  set.  Both  works  use  disparate  meth- 
ods to  achieve  a common  goal:  to  give  voice  to 
the  untold  stories  of  slavery. 

Remembering  Slavery  accomplishes  this  in  the 
literal  sense;  it  consists  of  recorded  interviews  of 
former  slaves  conducted  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s.  In  some  cases,  the  voices  of  the  elderly 
subjects  have  been  reproduced.  In  others,  actors 
such  as  James  Earl  Jones  and  Debbie  Allen  give 
dramatic  readings  of  written  transcripts.  There 
are  many  emotional  and  poignant  first-hand 
accounts  of  the  horrors  of  human  bondage  in 
Remembering  Slavery,  but  a lew  remained  fore- 
most in  Berlin’s  thoughts  long  alter  he  first 
heard  them. 

One  is  Josephine  Baker,  who  watches  a fel- 
low slave  woman,  recently  separated  from  her 
three-week-old  baby,  die  before  her  eyes  under  a 
broiling  summer  sun.  Another  is  Henrietta 
King,  who  as  a child  had  her  head  crushed  and 
disfigured  under  her  mistress’  rocking  chair  for 
stealing  a piece  of  candy.  And  then  there  is 
Robert  Glenn,  who  remembers  in  fine  detail  the 
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day  a slave  trader  took  him  from  his  parents  for- 
ever. That  same  afternoon,  he  was  briefly  left 
under  the  supervision  of  two  Southern  white 
women  of  the  non-slaveholding  class,  one  of 
whom  commented  on  his  predicament:  "Lord, 
but  this  slavery  is  a terrible  business.  Chances 
are  this  boy  will  never  see  his  mother  again.” 

Berlin  finds  this  incident  particularly  revela- 
tory about  the  mindset  of  many  white  non- 
slaveholders. "They  might  have  their  own  opin- 
ions of  black  people,”  he  says,  “but  they  still 
think  there’s  something  wrong  with  taking  a 
boy  away  from  his  mother.” 

Also  revelatory,  but  in  a more  scholarly  fash- 
ion, is  Many  Thousands  Gone,  referred  to  by  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  as  “masterly;  it  illu- 
minates the  first  200  years  of  African  American 
history  more  effectively  than  any  previous 
study.”  Throughout  the  book,  Berlin  examines 
the  changing  definition  of  slavery  through  three 
distinct  generations:  charter,  plantation  and 
revolutionary. 

The  charter  generation,  prominent  during 
the  early-to-mid  17th  century,  is  rarely 
explored  in  the  history  of  slavery.  Berlin  terms 
these  men  and  women  “Atlantic  Creoles,” 
because  they  hailed  from  the  periphery  of  the 
Atlantic  rather  than  the  African  interior.  "They 
were  very  cosmopolitan,”  says  Berlin.  “They 
were  cultural  brokers.  They  were  universally 
disliked,  but  needed  because  they  knew  how 
the  system  worked." 

These  members  of  the  charter  generation 
lived  in  “societies  with  slaves”  as  opposed  to  the 
“slave  societies”  that  would  come  later.  The 
labor  force  consisted  only  marginally  of  blacks 
owned  by  a master. 

Such  was  not  the  case  for  the  plantation  gen- 
eration, which  existed  within  slave  societies, 
dominated  by  planters  who  restricted  the  rights 
of  their  black  servants.  “A  slave  society  is  one  in 
which  everybody  is  committed  to  slavery,” 
explains  Berlin.  "Attaining  the  status  of  slave- 
holder becomes  the  great  ideal  of  the  society, 
and  all  other  social  relationships  become  based 
on  that  of  master  and  slave.” 

Slave  societies  were  especially  prominent  in 
the  Lower  South,  where  many  slaves  derived 
from  the  African  interior.  In  this  region,  slaves 


separated  their  world  from  the  whites’  as  much 
as  possible.  “Blacks  were  physically  separated 
from  whites  because  they  worked  on  big  planta- 
tions in  malarial  swamps,”  says  Berlin.  This 
physical  isolation  allowed  the  slaves  to  maintain 
their  African  traditions  without  the  imposition 
of  masters  trying  to  indoctrinate  them  to  their 
language,  religion  or  food. 

As  the  18th  century  concluded,  the  examples 
set  by  the  American,  French  and  Haitian  revo- 
lutions infused  slaves  with  the  values  of  free- 
dom, inspiring  resistance.  In  the  North,  the 
result  was  emancipation.  In  the  Upper  South, 
slaves  were  often  released  by  their  masters  for 
various  reasons. 

In  the  Lower  South,  however,  few  slaves 
gained  their  freedom.  But  a new  social  system 
had  been  born:  a three-caste  hierarchy  of  white, 
black  and  brown.  “Brown-skinned  people  were 
usually  the  children  of  planters,  who  took  care 
of  their  kin,”  says  Berlin.  “And  these  people 
served  a useful  function;  they  were  employed  as 
slave  catchers,  artisans  or  tradesmen,  and  as  a 
result  were  given  a status  superior  to  blacks, 
often  leading  to  freedom.”  Nevertheless,  the 
revolutionary  generation  became  ever  more 
chained  to  their  plantations,  particularly  in  the 
Lower  South;  that  region’s  slave  societies 
became  the  model  for  the  plantation  system  of 
the  late  19th  century,  the  Civil  War  era.  And 
the  rest  is  history  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Berlin  has  no  new  volumes  on  the  immediate 
horizon;  his  plate  is  quite  full  as  a visiting  pro- 
fessor at  Yale  University  during  the  spring 
1999  semester.  He  is  also  deeply  committed  to 
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“The  complexity  of  this  subject,”  says  Berlin,  “really  gets  your 
intellectual  juices  flowing.” 


the  establishment  of  the  David  Driskell  Center 
for  the  Study  of  the  African  Diaspora,  headquar- 
tered at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

And  while  racial  tensions  continue  to  sim- 
mer in  the  United  States,  it’s  fortunate  that  his- 
torians like  Ira  Berlin  allow  us  a glimpse  into 
the  origins  of  race  relations — and  maybe  a 
promise  for  a brighter  future.  — BM 
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Seeing  the  Light 

Sculptor  Foon  Sham  won  a D.C.  Commission  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  design  competition  for  a work  intended  to  guide 
passengers  at  the  Metro’s  Gallery  Place  stop  to  Chinatown. 


Now  the  associate  professor  of  art  hopes  he 
can  convince  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority  that  changing 
a few  light  bulbs  isn’t  a big  deal. 

Foon  Sham  is  Chinese,  but  he  doesn’t 
practice  traditional  Chinese  art — no 
5,000  year-old  brush  painting  for  him. 
Rather,  he  has  embraced  Western  art  since 
he  left  his  home  of  Macau  and  later  Hong 
Kong  to  study  at  California  College  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  in  Oakland.  Indeed,  it  was 
one  of  the  reasons  he  was  hesitant  to  even 
enter  the  competition. 

Then  again,  Sham  figured  he  hadn’t 
done  anything  for  his  community  after 
nearly  15  years  of  making  art.  Also,  he 
feared  that  if  he  didn't  at  least  try,  the 
panel  might  choose  a work  he  considered 
inappropriate.  So,  he  forwarded  his  port- 
folio of  past  work,  which  included  a num- 


ber of  public  commissions.  Still,  he  was 
surprised  to  learn  he  was  one  of  five  semi- 
finalists, each  asked  to  submit  design 
plans. 

Upon  meeting  with  the  coordinator 
on-site,  Sham  says  he  was  told,  “We  are 
looking  for  someone  who  does  contempo- 
rary art.  Chinatown  already  has  traditional 
Chinese  art  in  the  form  of  a beautiful 
archway  donated  by  Beijing."  Also, 
because  the  station  is  underground,  the 
commission  was  looking  for  something 
brighter,  lighter.  (Remember  those  light 
bulbs.) 

Sham  says  when  he  does  a public  com- 
mission, his  approach  is  different  since  he 
is  working  for  a client.  Working  for  him- 
self, “If  you  don’t  like  it,  you  don't  have 
to  buy  it,”  says  Sham,  with  an  easy  and 
engaging  laugh. 


He  began  this  project  by  thinking 
about  things  that  say  China:  the  colors, 
crowds  of  cyclists,  fans,  circular  roofs, 
chopsticks.  What  draws  visitors  to  D.C.’s 
Chinatown?  “Number  one:  restaurants,” 
says  Sham.  “I  can’t  deny  that.  There  are 
entire  blocks  of  them.  So  I needed  to 
reflect  a dining  area.” 

Ultimately,  Sham’s  winning  design 
was  a fan  shaped,  wall-mounted  sculpture 
spreading  fully  32  feet  wide  by  16  feet 
tall,  composed  of  12  frosted  Plexiglas 
panels — think  lunar  year — divided  by  12- 
foot  long  Chinese  red  chopsticks,  reminis- 
cent too  of  bicycle  spokes.  The  frosted 
panels  will  glow  from  blue  at  the  top  to 
red  to  orange  to  gold,  like  a sunset.  At  the 
center  base  rests  a stylized  Chinese 
lantern.  Overall,  it’s  an  easily  accessible 
work  that  is  large,  bright  and  instantly 
understandable — “even  to  a Chinese 
immigrant,”  says  Sham. 

Now  comes  the  light  bulb  issue.  Sham 
decided  to  cast  Chinese  characters  that 
reflect  the  title  of  the  piece  onto  the  floor 
beneath  the  angled  sculpture  as  passen- 
gers walk  to  the  escalator.  “You  penetrate 
the  light  beam  and  get  these  characters  on 
your  body.  It’s  playful  and  it’s  interac- 
tive,” says  Sham. 

He  expects  some  criticism  for  not 
using  Chinese  characters  in  a traditional 
way.  "We  record  the  taste  and  the  feeling 
of  the  century  today,”  says  Sham.  “I  am  an 
artist;  I’m  not  a historian.”  (Nor  does  he 
want  to  be  an  electrician.) 

The  sculpture  is  to  be  installed  in  time 
for  celebrating  the  Year  of  the  Dragon  in 
February  2000.  For  now,  Sham  is  search- 
ing for  a community  group  to  adopt  the 
work — and  to  assume  responsibility  for 
changing  those  light  bulbs.  Any  bright 
ideas?  — DB 

If  approved,  eight  illuminated  Chinese  char- 
acters will  evoke  Foon  Sham's  theme:  "The 
glory  Chinese  descendants  inherit  from  the 
past  transcends  through  generations." 
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ISN'T  IT  ROMANTIC? 


At  www.maryland.edu/RC, 
you'll  find  the  Romantic  cen- 
ter of  the  cyber-universe.  But 
don’t  expect  moonlight  and 
magic — be  prepared  for  mas- 
sive volumes  of  poetry  and  fic- 
tion and  provocative  debates 
and  conferences. 

The  Romantic  Circles  Web 
site,  originated  by  English 
professor  Neil  Fraistat  in 
1996,  is  the  supreme  virtual 
library  for  serious  scholars  of 
the  Romantic  era  of  literature 
that  yielded  such  luminaries  as 
Lord  Byron  and  the  Shelleys 
(Percy  and  Mary).  Behind  its 
virtual  windows  lie  online 
research  tools,  conference 
schedules,  lists  of  published 
books  and  articles  and  elec- 
tronic editions  of  oft-read 
texts.  A highlight  of  the  site  is 
the  Villa  Diodati,  a regal  vir- 
tual mansion  named  for  Lord 
Byron’s  1 8 1 6 Swiss  summer 
home  (where  a famous  story- 
telling contest  gave  birth  to 
Frankenstein).  The  Villa  oper- 
ates in  an  interactive  MOO 
(Mud  Object  Oriented)  envi- 
ronment, where  visitors  can 
assume  characters,  rifle 
through  books  and  engage  in 
conferences  and  discussion 
with  Romantic  experts. 

“It’s  not  a chat  room;  you 
don’t  just  talk,”  says  Fraistat, 


who  holds  his  own  MOO 
cyberspace  office.  “You  can 
touch  objects  and  perform 
tasks.” 

Fraistat  was  performing  his 
own  monumental  task — edit- 
ing a complete  edition  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley’s  works 
for  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Press — when  the  idea  for  the 
Web  site  took  seed.  He  and 
his  co-editor  began  working 
with  other  scholars  and 
designers  to  construct  the  site, 
which  would  include  Shelley 
himself,  Mary  Wollstonecraft 


Shelley,  Lord  Byron  and  all 
things  related  to  the  literature 
and  culture  of  the  British 
Romantic  period.  Romantic 
Circles  now  boasts  hundreds  of 
co-editors — and  thousands  of 
guests. 

The  site  plans  to  extend  its 
capabilities  in  the  near  future 
to  include  a proposed  virtual 
high  school,  aptly  named 
Romantic  Circles  High 
School,  where  secondary  stu- 
dents and  teachers  across  the 
country  can  attend  assemblies 
in  an  online  auditorium,  post 


and  receive  assignments  and 
participate  in  “MOOtorials” 
dedicated  to  understanding 
the  study  of  Romantic  litera- 
ture. 

And  in  October  1998,  the 
University  of  Maryland 
became  the  official  publisher 
of  the  Romantic  Circles  Web 
site.  “I  believe  this  is  the  first 
research  Web  site  ever  to  have 
a university  as  its  publisher,” 
says  Fraistat. 

It’s  another  way  of  keeping 
Romance  alive  on  the  Web. 

— BM 


In  Tribute  to  Ronald  O’Leary 


n a Monday  evening  when  Tawes  Theatre  is  normally  dark,  some 
400  friends,  colleagues  and  former  students  gathered  to  celebrate 
the  life  of  Ronald  T.  O'Leary,  remembered  for  his  advocacy,  his  compas- 
sion, his  mentoring  and  his  talent.  O'Leary,  59,  an  associate  professor  of 
theater  and  a professional  director  and  playwright,  died  on  Oct.  21,  1998,  of 
complications  associated  with  AIDS. 

Those  recalling  his  contributions  included  members  of  the  original  cast  of  Quilt — A Musical  Cel- 
ebration, who  performed  "One  Voice."  O'Leary  had  directed  the  play's  world  premiere,  a co-pro- 
duction  of  the  university  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  conjunction  with  the  1992  International 
Display  of  the  NAMES  Project  AIDS  Memorial  Quilt. 

A member  of  the  Department  of  Theatre's  faculty  since  1966,  O'Leary  taught  courses  in  direct- 
ing, musical  theater  and  American  theater  and  directed  more  than  30  university  productions.  Five 
of  these  productions,  including  two  written  by  O'Leary,  were  honored  with  performances  at  the 
regional  American  College  Theatre  Festival. 

In  1997,  O'Leary  was  a Helen  Hayes  Award  nominee  for  the  Charles  MacArthur  Award  for  out- 
standing new  play  for  They  Never  Said  a Word,  which  was  based  on  his  interviews  with  lesbian, 
gay  and  bisexual  college  students.  The  play  premiered  at  Maryland  before  moving  to  a commercial 
run  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Of  the  disease  that  claimed  his  life,  O'Leary  spoke  these  words  at  a Remembrance  of  Life  Ser- 
vice for  AIDS  Awareness  Week  in  1991 : "For  all  its  power,  the  monster  has  difficulty  destroying 
dignity.  With  the  support  of  friends,  those  fighting  the  monster  demonstrate  remarkable  reserves 
of  courage.”  In  his  memory,  the  department  has  created  the  Ron  O'Leary  Scholarship  Fund.  — DB 
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Keeper  of  a 1 , OOO-year  Heritage 


Miriam  Isaacs  is  on  a 
crusade  to  give  Yiddish 
its  rightful  due. 


Some  6,000  undergraduate  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  are  Jewish,  but  this  past  fall 
there  are  only  six  sitting  in  Miriam  Isaacs’ 
course,  “Beginning  Yiddish." 

“Hebrew  is  a requirement  and  Yiddish  is 
optional — marginal.  Occasionally,  I ask  myself, 
‘Why  am  I doing  this?’” 

And  why  is  she?  “I  don’t  know,  I’m  beginning 
to  think  it’s  like  a Gott  Zakh ,”  she  quips,  using  a 
Yiddish  expression  meaning  "an  act  of  God." 

"I’m  teaching  a marginal  language;  it  was 
never  the  language  of  a country,”  says  Isaacs,  a 
visiting  assistant  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Studies.  Even  though  spoken  by  as 
many  as  1 1 million  people  before  the  Holocaust, 
“Yiddish  never  had  any  power.  It  was  always  the 
language  of  ordinary  folk.  Even  the  people  who 
spoke  it  considered  it  jargon,  so  the  role  of  the 
teacher  of  this  language  is  also  marginal.” 

Very  often,  Isaacs  says  she  finds  that  non- 
Jews  have  more  positive  views.  They  tell  her 
that  by  teaching  it  she's  helping  to  keep  the 
Jewish  heritage  alive.  “When  I say  it  to  Jews, 
they  say  'why  are  you  doing  that?’  Because  to 
them  Yiddish  is  associated  with  the  immigrant 


Miriam  Isaacs  says  her  parents,  both  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors, recognized  the  value  of  their  language. 

experience  and  a language  that  they  worked  so 
hard  to  put  behind  them. 

“The  standard  story  is  the  parents  heard 
Yddish  in  their  homes  but  it  was  used  as  a 
secret  language  by  their  parents.  They  no 
longer  speak  Yddish.  Their  kids  sort  of  vaguely 
know  what  Yddish  is.” 

Isaacs  has  been  affiliated  for  the  past  four 
years  with  the  Meyerhoff  Center  for  Jewish 
Studies  and  the  Germanic  Studies  Department. 
Besides  teaching  Yddish  as  a language,  Isaacs 
also  initiated  an  Honors  Program  course, 
“Immigrant  Voices,”  and  teaches  courses  in 
Yiddish  and  Holocaust  literature. 

Most  Jews  arrived  in  America  between  1880 
and  1920,  from  Russia  and  Poland.  “I’m  a child 
of  Holocaust  survivors,”  says  Isaacs.  “My  par- 
ents grew  up  in  the  villages  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  they  each  grew  up  very  proud  of  their  lan- 
guage and  heritage.  I know  how  much  it’s 
worth  and  I know  what  it  is  people  have  lost  by 
not  having  it.  It’s  like  losing  your  depth  percep- 
tion; you  can  still  function  but  you  can  only  see 
in  two  dimensions.  So  the  people  who  do  not 
have  it  are  functioning  without  that  depth.” 

She  leans  forward  to  make  a point:  “If  you 
read  literature  in  other  languages  about  Jews 
you  are  only  getting  one  side  of  the  story.  If 
you’re  reading  about  the  Holocaust  in  German 
or  Russian  or  Polish,  you’re  not  hearing  the 
Jewish  side  of  it,  or  if  you  are  hearing  the  Jew- 
ish side,  it’s  by  Jews  who  were  assimilated  and 
writing  in  other  languages.  There  are  libraries 
full  of  books  that  are  in  Yiddish  that  are  not 
being  read  very  much.” 

Isaacs  says  that  the  university  is  fortunate  to 
have  its  own  treasure-trove  of  Yddish  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  at-hand  resources  such  as  the 
Holocaust  Museum  and  the  National  Archives. 

Now  Isaacs  wants  to  make  a final  point.  She 
says  much  attention  is  being  paid  in  the  Jewish 
press  to  Holocaust  assets.  “People  are  making 
all  kinds  of  noise  about  the  gold  that  was 
robbed,  the  art  treasures  lost,  and  yet,  they  are 
dismissive  of  the  greatest  asset  of  all — our  lan- 
guage, our  cultural  heritage  — DB 
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MUSIC  FOR  YOUR  HEAD 

It’s  not  every  day  that  you’ll 
find  an  ud,  a koto  and  a set  of 
gamelans  assembled  on  the 
same  stage. 

However,  the  concert 
"Music  from  Senegal  to 
Japan,”  presented  by  the 
School  of  Music’s  Artist  Schol 
arship  Benefit  Series  in 
November,  brought  four  cul- 
tures and  a variety  of  ethnic 
instruments  together  for  a 
diverse  blend  of  music, 
dance,  storytelling 
and  song.  Featured 
performers  included 
Turkey’s  Munir 
Nurettin  Beken, 
strumming  the  short- 
necked lute  known  as 
an  ud;  the  Gamelan 
Mitra  Kusuma,  a Balinese 
percussion  ensemble  who 
offered  a mix  of  colorful 
traditional  dancing  and 
rousing  gamelans 
(bronze  keys  and  gongs 
adorned  with  intricately 
carved  wooden  frames);  Japan’s 
Kyoko  Okamoto’s  Traditional 
Ensemble  Sankyoku  playing 
the  shakuhachi,  shamisen  and 
the  six-foot-long  stringed 
koto;  and  Djimo  Kouyate, 
who  recruited  family,  friends 
and  students  for  a pounding, 
frenetic  drum-driven  exhibi- 
tion of  music  and  dance  from 
Senegal’s  Manding  Griot  Tra- 
dition. 

The  latter  two  performers 
are  also  lecturers  in  the 


A Senegalese  drum 
and  a Japanese  koto 
reflect  the  department's 
diverse  offerings. 


Department  of  Ethnomusicol- 
ogy,  the  official  sponsor  of  the 
concert.  The  show’s  conver- 
gence of  many  distinct  cul- 
tures and  traditions  defines 
the  ethnomusicology  program 
as  a whole. 

“Ethnomusicology  is  the 
study  of  music,  culture  and 
performance,”  explains  Boden 
Sandstrom,  a lecturer  and 
graduate  student  who  special- 
izes in  music  and  gender 
issues.  “And  there’s  a strong 
focus  on  performance; 

students  are 
encouraged 
to  be  in  per- 
formance the 
entire  time 
they’re  pursuing 
their  degrees.”  In 
the  field  of  ethnomu- 
sicology, the  study  of 
music  entails  not  just 
looking  at  notes  but 
understanding  the  dynam- 
ics of  another  way  of  life. 

The  ethnomusicology 
department,  which  offers 
both  master’s  and  doctoral 
degrees,  came  to  the  universi- 
ty in  1993  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland  Baltimore 
County.  Students  must  be 
involved  in  performance 
activities  every  semester  and 
be  familiar  with  at  least  two 
foreign  languages.  Graduates 
of  the  program  often  teach, 
perform,  conduct  research  or 
work  for  such  institutions  as 


Peace  and  Prayer 


hen  planning  for  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Sadat  Lecture 
for  Peace  was  under  way,  Shib- 
ley  Telhami,  holder  of  the  Sadat 
Chair  for  Peace  and  Develop- 
ment, decided  that  the  special 
occasion  deserved  a lasting 
memento — precisely,  a work  of  art  that  captured  the  message 
of  peace.  He  turned  to  Ruth  Lozner,  professor  of  art,  to  spread 
news  of  the  competition  among  art  students  at  Maryland. 

Faculty  in  the  art  department  narrowed  the  field  to  three, 
and  Telhami  himself  served  as  final  judge.  The  winning  work  he 
chose  is  a watercolor,  "Peace  and  Prayer,"  by  Argentinean- 
born  graduate  student  Natalia  Blanch. 

According  to  her  artist's  statement  about  the  work:  "This 
watercolor  depicts  a prayer  for  peace.  The  cadence  of  line  as  a 
writing  manifestation  has  been  organized  as  a religious 
manuscript.  Through  prayer  I reach  a profound  state  of  calm.  If 
every  one  of  us  should  have  a spiritual  conscience,  we  would  be 
able  to  transform  an  individual  state  into  a world-wide  reality." 

Blanch's  art  will  be  used  for  the  cover  for  the  proceedings 
from  the  scholarly  conference  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Sadat  Lecture.  A worthy  beginning,  to  be  sure.  — DB 


the  Smithsonian  or  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities. 

The  future  of  the  ethnomu- 
sicology department  is  “very 
exciting,”  according  to  Sand- 
strom. “We  want  to  put  our 
energies  into  continuing  to 


recruit  a diverse  group  of  stu- 
dents. We  hope  to  bring  in 
more  adjunct  faculty  mem- 
bers. And,  as  always,  we’re 
looking  to  bring  many  differ- 
ent types  of  music  to  the 
department.”  — BM 
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A Rising  Star  Shines  on  Maryland 

A little  while  ago,  a Korean  television  producer  wanted  to 
develop  a documentary  about  Jeong  H.  Kim,  one  of  the  coun- 
try’s most  successful  emigrants.  In  preparing  for  the  shoot,  the 


producer  posed  some  questions  to  the 
businessman:  Do  you  read  Korean  news- 
papers? "No,”  answered  Kim.  Do  you 
cruise  the  Internet?  "No.”  How  do  you 
get  information  about  what's  going  on  in 
Korea?  "I  don’t.” 

Naturally,  these  answers  didn’t  con- 
vince the  producer  that  his  subject  was 
truly  interested  in  Korea  and  its  people, 
and  he  told  the  public  relations  officer 
who  was  his  contact  just  that.  When 
queried  about  his  responses,  Kim  sent  an 
e-mail  back,  explaining  that  he  doesn’t 


read  American  newspapers  either.  He  just 
doesn’t  have  the  time. 

Jeong  Kim  is  a man  of  humble  realism 
who  conducts  his  life  at  full  throttle.  The 
fact  that  he  seems  to  miss  the  news  simply 
indicates  the  speed  at  which  he  moves. 
Maximum  warp  may  not  be  an  overstate- 
ment. 

Kim  approached  his  doctoral  studies  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  with  the  same 
velocity.  He  chose  to  earn  his  doctorate  at 
Maryland  because  of  its  location  and  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  country’s  best  engi- 


neering schools,  says  Kim.  Even  with  all 
he's  accomplished,  he  considers  the  time 
he  spent  authoring  his  thesis  one  of  the 
most  draining  periods  of  his  life. 

At  the  time,  he  was  working  full  time  as 
a contract  engineer  for  AlliedSignal  Inc., 
attending  school  officially  part  time  but 
practically  full  time,  and  awaiting  the  birth 
of  his  first  child.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  in 
reliability  engineering  in  1991,  graduating 
with  a 4.0  GPA.  Kim  appreciates  his  Mary- 
land education  not  only  for  the  knowledge 
and  information  it  provided  him,  but  for 
the  self-confidence  and  self-actualization 
that  came  from  knowing  that  he  could 
compete  with  younger  students  who  hadn’t 
been  out  of  school  as  long  as  he. 

A rather  modest  statement  for  a man 
whom  Ernst  and  Young  recently  named 
National  Emerging  Entrepreneur  of  the 
Year,  an  award  that  recognizes  individuals 
who  exemplify  the  start-up  process  at  its 
best. 

In  1992,  Kim  founded  Yurie  Systems, 
with  borrowed  capital  and  the  intention  to 
supply  equipment  to  the  military  that 
would  increase  the  speed  of  battlefield 
communications.  His  business,  however, 
took  a different  turn.  Instead  of  focusing 
solely  on  military  applications,  he  devel- 
oped devices  that  facilitate  high-speed  data 
transfer  through  fiber,  wireless  and  copper 
links — those  little  black  boxes  burst  on  to 
the  market  with  an  intensity  that  matches 
Kim's  own.  The  technology  vastly 
improves  delivery  of  information  across 
low-speed,  noisy  links — such  as  regular 
telephone  lines — eliminating  the  need  to 
install  more  costly  fiber  optic  lines. 

In  1997,  Kim  completed  the  compa- 
ny’s initial  public  offering  debt-free.  That 
same  year,  Business  Week  named  Yurie  as 
the  fastest-growing  company  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  After  building  his  Landover, 
Md. -based  company  into  a world  leader  in 
the  emerging  field  of  advanced,  high- 
speed data  transmission,  Kim  sold  Yurie 
Systems  in  May  1998  for  $1  billion  to 
global  telecommunications  market  leader 
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Engineering  Alumni  Chapter  Presi- 
dent Joel  Leifer  '79,  M.S.  '89  (left)  pre- 
sents the  1998  Distinguished  Engi- 
neering Alumnus  of  the  Year  Award 
to  Jeong  Kim,  Ph.D.  '91  last  May. 

Lucent  Technologies.  As  a result 
of  the  sale,  Yurie  Systems  became 
a division  of  a Lucent  subsidiary.  Today,  Kim, 
considered  a rising  star  among  entrepreneurs 
and  business  executives,  is  president  of  that 
subsidiary,  Carrier  Networks,  Data  Networking 
Systems. 

Despite  the  accolades  his  company  and  prod- 
uct have  earned,  Kim  feels  that  “revolutionary” 
is  too  grand  an  adjective  to  describe  his  contri- 
bution to  his  field.  He  views  his  part  as  just  a 
single  cog  in  the  electronic  wheel  of  informa- 
tion technology. 

The  youngest  million  dollar  donor  in  the 
university’s  history,  Kim  pledged  a gift  of  $5 


echelon  of  the  world’s  engineer- 
ing schools. 

Kim’s  gift  will  endow  a vari- 
ety of  information  technology  ini- 
tiatives in  the  Clark  School.  The 
endowment  will  provide  funding 
for  new  student  scholarships, 
whose  recipients  will  be  known  as 
Yurie  Scholars;  three  new  eminent  professorships 
for  senior  faculty,  named  for  his  wife,  Cynthia, 
and  daughters  Christine  Yurie  and  Nicole  Jurie; 
two  Jeong  H.  Kim  Professorships,  designed  for 
young  faculty;  and  support  for  a new  engineering 
and  applied  sciences  building. 

At  ages  8 and  5,  Kim’s  children  are  too 
young  to  understand  the  depth  of  their  father’s 
generosity  and  how  he  has  chosen  to  honor 
them.  He  hopes  that,  as  his  daughters  mature 
and  learn  about  his  philanthropy,  they  will 
understand  how  much  he  appreciates  and  cher- 
ishes them.  More  importantly,  he  trusts  that 


“My  goal  here  is  really  to  help  Dr.  Destler  to  accomplish  what  he  wants 
to  do,  to  make  the  University  of  Maryland  one  of  the  top  10  engineer' 
ing  schools  in  the  country,”  says  Kim. 


million  to  foster  education  and  research  in 
information  technology.  He  supports  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  he  says,  because  he  believes 
in  the  power  of  education,  because  he  believes 
that  giving  is  better  than  receiving,  and  because 
he  believes  in  the  goals  of  the  university  and  the 
A.  James  Clark  School  of  Engineering.  He  has 
also  given  his  time  as  a member  of  the  Engi- 
neering Board  of  Visitors. 

William  Destler,  dean  of  the  Clark  School  of 
Engineering,  says  Kim’s  gilt  will  greatly  enhance 
the  school’s  efforts  to  recruit  and  retain  top  facul- 
ty and  students  in  the  critical  field  of  informa- 
tion technology.  “My  goal  here  is  really  to  help 
Dr.  Destler  to  accomplish  what  he  wants  to  do, 
to  make  the  University  of  Maryland  one  of  the 
top  10  engineering  schools  in  the  country,”  says 
Kim.  “I’m  just  tickled  to  death  to  be  able  to  be  a 
part  of  this."  This  year  the  Clark  School’s  gradu- 
ate programs  were  rated  13th  in  the  nation  by 
U.S.  News  & World  Report , placing  it  in  the  top 


they  will  subscribe  to  his  belief  that  happiness 
comes  from  life’s  intangibles,  irom  good  deeds, 
from  learning  to  be  a responsible  member  of 
society  and  from  giving. 

In  recognition  of  his  gilt  and  accomplish- 
ments, the  university  will  recommend  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  that  the  new  engineering 
building,  to  be  completed  in  2002,  be  named  the 
Jeong  H.  Kim  Engineering  and  Applied  Sciences 
Building.  Kim — who  immigrated  with  his  par- 
ents to  Anne  Arundel  County,  Md.  when  he  was 
14 — is  proud  that,  if  approved,  the  building  will 
be  the  first  at  the  University  of  Maryland  to  be 
named  after  a person  of  Asian  heritage. 

“It's  not  just  my  name  on  the  building,”  he 
says.  “I  think  the  Kim  building  could  be  a 
source  of  pride  for  my  children,  for  the  Korean 
people,  for  the  Korean  Americans  who  will  be 
studying  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
maybe  for  other  people  who  are  of  Asian  her- 
itage.” — JP 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


Recent  gifts  to  the  cam- 
paign include  a $1  mil- 
lion charitable  contribu- 
tion from  Chevy  Chase 
Bank  to  support  a fellow- 
ship for  M.B.A.  candi- 
dates in  the  Robert  H. 
Smith  School  of  Busi- 
ness, deans'  scholar- 
ships for  students  of 
mathematics,  computer 
science  and  business, 
and  an  enhancement 
fund  for  the  university's 
Division  of  Student 
Affairs. 


▲ As  of  December  31,  1998, 
the  university  realized  $193.2 
million  in  gifts  from  faculty, 
friends,  corporations  and 
foundations. 
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“Courting”  Cyberspace 

“I  may  not  be  an  expert  on  everything,”  says  Gary  Williams  ’68, 
“but  I’m  very  much  at  ease  when  it  comes  to  talking  about  bas- 
ketball.” Which  is  why  the  high-profile  men’s  basketball 


coach — and  Internet  chat  novice — found 
himself  completely  at  ease  during  his  first 
chat  for  ESPN.com,  the  online  home  of  the 
popular  cable  sports  channel.  Williams'  bi- 
monthly musings,  “Walk  with  Williams,” 
debuted  Nov.  9,  1998,  and  continues  every 
other  Monday  throughout  basketball  sea- 
son. The  coach’s  journal  entries  appear  on 
chat-less  Mondays. 

His  cyberspace  audience  is  vast  and 
varied.  “We’ve  got  a younger  crowd — • 
probably  ages  18-40 — and  a lot  of  them 
are  logging  in  from  work,”  he  says. 

“We’ve  got  an  audience  that  really  follows 
sports.  " Computers  are  wonderful,  he 
adds,  because  they  allow  sports  fans  from 
across  the  country  to  touch  base  and 
sound  off  on  a common  interest. 


Not  every  submitted  question  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  make  the  final  cut; 
Williams  responds  to  those  that  would 
most  appeal  to  fans.  “We  ll  get  a lot  of 
similar  questions,  about  the  Terps,  about 
how  other  teams  are  doing,”  he  says. 
“We’ve  got  to  ask  ourselves  what  the  fans 
most  want  to  know  about.” 

Back  in  November,  Williams  offered 
his  expert  opinion  on  up-and-coming 
Terps,  the  ACC  outlook,  underdog  teams, 
recruiting  strategies  and  much  more.  The 
following  are  excerpts  from  the  very  first 
“Walk  with  Williams.’  — BM 

NYTerp:  During  most  of  your  tenure  at 
Maryland,  UM  has  been  the  underdog — 
always  a dangerous  team,  but  never  really 


Gary  Williams  checks  on  his  chat  and  journal 
entries  at  www.ESPN.com. 

expected  to  compete  for  the  ACC  title, 
much  less  the  NCAA  title.  Now  that  we 
have  such  a lofty  preseason  ranking,  the 
expectations  have  increased  as  well. 
Although  it  is  great  to  finally  get  the 
credit  we  all  feel  you  deserve,  as  a coach, 
do  the  higher  expectations  make  coaching 
more  difficult? 

Williams:  The  type  of  pressure  you  get 
when  you  are  ranked  is  the  type  of  pres- 
sure you  work  to  get.  If  we  want  to  be  that 
level,  then  we  will  have  to  learn  how  to 
deal  with  that  pressure.  We  want  to  have 
all  of  the  players  involved  experience  that 
feeling.  All  of  the  players  from  the  last  9- 
10  years  should  share  in  that  feeling. 

Ken:  Gary,  how  do  you  feel  about  the 
impending  demise  of  Cole? 

Williams:  The  demise  of  Cole  Field  House 
is  a long  way  away.  There  are  still  some 
financial  issues  that  have  to  be  worked 
out.  Cole  is  one  of  the  storied  arenas  in 
the  country.  It  is  a great  home  court.  For 
the  future,  for  the  university  and  for  what 
the  year  2000  brings,  a new  arena  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  everyone  involved. 

NYTerp:  The  program  has  made  magnifi- 
cent strides  the  last  several  years.  What 
other  school’s  program  would  you  most 
like  to  model  Maryland’s  basketball  pro- 
gram after?  UNC?  Kansas?  Duke?  Ken- 
tucky? 

Williams:  In  coaching  you  always  take 
from  what  is  successful,  whether  it’s  in 
your  conference  or  out  of  your  conference. 
As  a young  coach  I was  able  to  learn  from 
Vic  Bubas,  Tom  Davis  and  Tom  Young, 
who  really  helped  my  coaching  career  and 
helped  me  define  a style  of  coaching,  so 
you  are  always  looking  to  improve  and 
you  never  feel  that  you  know  everything 
about  the  game  of  basketball,  so  it’s  possi- 
ble to  get  better  every  year  no  matter  how 
long  you  are  coaching. 
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A Once  and  Future  Field  House 

RH9  hen  Fred  Fried  '80  was  an  undergraduate,  it  was  Albert  King  and  Buck 
Hfcfl  Williams  who  had  the  fans  celebrating  at  Cole.  But  19  years  later,  cur- 
rent hoop  dreams  include  a replacement  for  the  43-year-old  field  house,  third 
oldest  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference.  And  now  Fried  has  a chance  to  help 
make  that  dream  a reality. 

Fried  is  chief  operating  officer  of  Integrated  Sports  International  (ISI),  the 
full-service  marketing  firm  picked  by  the  university  to  find  a corporation  willing  to  pay  $25  million  to 
puts  is  name  on  the  proposed  17,000-seat  arena.  Fried  co-founded  the  East  Rutherford,  N.J. -based 
ISI  in  1993,  where  he  oversees  corporate  marketing  and  property  representation  activities.  This  divi- 
sion has  been  responsible  for  venue-naming  rights  programs  such  as  3Com  Park  for  the  San  Francis- 
co 49ers  and  Ericsson  Stadium  for  the  expansion  Carolina  Panthers. 

According  to  Deborah  Yow,  the  university's  director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  a short  list  of 
prospects  has  been  developed.  Fried  is  targeting  banking,  high-tech  and  telecommunications  indus- 
tries. Naming  rights,  as  they're  known  in  the  biz,  have  been  common  practice  for  pro  venues.  But 
with  rising  construction  costs  and  limited  available  funding,  universities  increasingly  are  looking  for 
corporate  help.  This  past  fall,  Ohio  State  University  accepted  a $1 2.5  million  gift  to  name  its  Value 
Center  Arena. 

Two  other  alumni  are  part  of  Fried's  ISI  team:  Peter  Raskin  '93  and  Andrew  Witlieb  '91 . And 
among  the  many  sports  figures  Fried  manages  is  ABC’s  Boomer  Esiason  '84.  Flow's  that  for  keeping 
it  in  the  Terp  family.  — DB 


UMTerp:  How  much  of  a factor  is  the  home  court 
advantage  in  college  basketball? 

Williams:  Cole  Field  House  is  certainly  a great 
home  court  to  play.  The  problem  in  the  ACC  is 
that  every  court  is  a difficult  place  to  play.  Most 
teams  go  into  the  season  hoping  to  win  most  of 
their  games  at  home  and  steal  some  wins  on  the 
road. 

Andy  '81:  Coach,  what  is  your  opinion  on 
recruiting  a player  who  is  eyeing  the  NBA  after 
a year  or  two  versus  taking  a lesser  talent  who 
will  probably  give  Maryland  four  years? 
Williams:  In  recruiting  you  have  to  recruit  the 
best  players  that  you  can;  there  are  a lot  of  play- 
ers who  think  they  can  play  in  the  NBA.  There 
are  a lot  of  high  school  players  that  talk  about 
playing  pro,  but  once  they  get  to  college,  they 
have  time  to  settle  down,  think  about  going  pro 
or  playing  four  years  at  colleges.  So  I just 


j recruit  the  best  players  available  to  us. 

Rbalto:  Gary,  have  you  heard  from  Keith 
j Booth?  If  so,  do  he  or  other  alumni  help  with 
! the  recruiting  process? 

Williams:  Keith  Booth  came  back  and  played  in 
j our  alumni  game  at  Midnight  Madness,  because 
of  the  NBA  lockout.  He  still  has  two  years  left 
on  his  guaranteed  contract  with  the  Bulls  since 
; he  was  a first-round  draft  pick. 

Terpfan:  With  the  NBA  on  a prolonged  vaca- 
i tion,  will  college  basketball  become  the  premier 
j American  sport? 

Williams:  In  the  past  the  NBA  season  has  always 
j started  before  the  college  season;  we  will  have 
; to  see  the  impact.  But  college  and  the  pro  game 
j are  completely  different.  I really  think  there  is  a 
j strong  nucleus  of  college  fans  regardless  of  what 
: the  NBA  does. 


LAX  Attitude.  Head  women's 
lacrosse  coach  Cindy  Timchal  has 
been  named  head  coach  of  the 
U.S.  U-23  National  Lacrosse  Team. 
The  U-23  squad  supports  the 
growth  of  the  U.S.  women's  pro- 
gram as  well  as  individuals  who 
demonstrate  promising  abilities. 
Beginning  in  May,  Timchal  will 
coach  29  of  the  country's  top  play- 
ers, including  current  Terps  Quinn 
Carney  and  Alex  Kahoe. 


Fore  Sure.  The  university's 
acclaimed  golf  course  will  soon 
have  a club  house  to  match.  The 
$2.5  million  club  house,  which  cov- 
ers 23,500  square  feet,  is  scheduled 
for  completion  in  March  and  will 
feature  a fully  stocked  pro  shop, 
men's  and  women's  locker  rooms, 
a restaurant,  a grill  and  an  outdoor 
pavilion. 

By  the  Numbers.  Lawrence 
Bodin,  a professor  in  the  Smith 
School  of  Business,  was  credited 
with  helping  the  San  Diego  Padres 
land  a berth  in  last  season's  World 
Series.  Bodin  helped  guide  the 
Padres  through  a critical  expan- 
sion player  draft  by  using  analytic 
hierarchy  process.  The  result, 
"Who's  on  First — with  Probability 
.4,"  was  published  in  the  Interna- 
tional Journal  of  Computer  and 
Operations  Research. 


With  Authority.  John  Brown  '73, 
former  president  of  the  Terrapin 
Club,  athletics'  annual  giving  arm, 
has  been  appointed  chair  of  the 
Maryland  Stadium  Authority. 
Among  the  projects  on  the  author- 
ity's calendar  is  the  construction  of 
a new  arena  to  replace  the  aging 
Cole  Field  House. 
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John  W.  Galiardo, 

BMGT,  is  the  current 
chair  of  the  Health 
Industry  Manufactur- 
er Association 
(HIMA).  He  is  also 
vice  chair  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  general  counsel  of  Becton  Dick- 
inson and  Co.,  as  well  as  a company 
executive  officer  and  member  of  its 
Corporate  Leadership  Team. 


OBITUARIES 


'33 

Ralph  I.  Williams,  Col.,  A&S, 
GRAD,  ’41,  died  Nov.  9,  1998,  of 
a heart  ailment  at  his  home  in  Sil- 
ver Spring,  Md.  He  was  88  years 
old.  Williams  was  president  of  the 
Student  Government  Association 
in  1933,  and  was  directly  responsi- 
ble for  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  bronze  casting  of  the  diamond- 
back  terrapin — Testudo — which 
now  resides  outside  McKeldin 
Library. 

During  World  War  II, 
Williams  served  in  the  Army  Air 
Force  in  North  Africa.  He  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  in  1964,  as  a 
colonel.  In  civilian  life,  he  was 
associated  with  HBW,  a commer- 
cial real  estate  and  developing  firm 
in  Montgomery  County.  He 
retired  from  the  firm  earlier  this 
year  as  vice  president.  The  burial 
was  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery on  Dec.  15,  1998,  with  full 
military  honors. 


'73 

William  N.  Patten,  ENGR, 

died  Nov.  23,  1998,  of  natu- 
ral causes.  He  was  52  years 
old.  Patten  was  a registered 
professional  engineer  in 


both  Oklahoma  and  Virginia.  He 
was  also  the  director  of  the  Center 
for  Structural  Control  and  a profes- 
sor at  the  School  of  Aerospace  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Patten 
served  in  the  Vietnam  War  as  a 
combat  engineer  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
9th  Infantry  Division  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  He  was 
awarded  a Bronze  Star  and  an 
Army  Commendation  Medal  with 
First  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  He  also 
received  numerous  engineering 
awards  including  the  Oklahoma 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers 
Outstanding  Engineering  Achieve- 
ment Award.  After  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Patten  received  M.S.  and  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  mechanical  engineering 
from  Virginia  Tech  in  Blacksburg, 
Va. 


'58 

Melissa  M.  Pilchard, 

EDUC,  joined 
William  Pitt  Real 
Estate's  Newtown, 

Conn.,  office  as  a sales 
associate.  She  brings 
to  the  position  21 
years  of  experience  in 
residential  real  estate  sales.  Pilchard 
was  also  named  Realtor  of  the  Year 
in  1997  by  the  Newtown  Board  of 
Realtors. 


William  D.  Yascavage,  ENGR, 
died  Aug.  28,  1998,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Annandale,  Va.,  after  a 
13-month  battle  with  a malignant 
brain  tumor.  He  was  41. 

Yascavage  was  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  17 
years  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  a senior  engineer  with  the 
Defense  Information  Systems 
Agency  in  Reston,  Va.  He  has  also 
been  the  engineer-in-charge  of 
design  of  the  Defense  Megacenter 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  supervised 
projects  in  Ohio,  Utah, 
Hawaii  and  Germany. 

In  addition  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  Yascav- 
age was  a graduate  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  Col- 
lege in  Norfolk,  Va. 


Clint  Brookhart, 

ENGR,  wrote  the 
book  Go  Figure:  Using 
Math  to  Answer  Every- 
day Imponderables. 

Brookhart,  along 
with  his  numerous  publications,  has 
more  than  40  years  of  professional 
management  design  experience  on 
major  urban  expressways,  highway 
and  railroad  bridges,  rapid  transit 
systems  and  other  large  scale  pro- 
jects. A devoted  math  buff, 
Brookhart  has  collected  math-related 
puzzles  and  their  solutions  through- 
out his  career. 


'40 

Charles  Dubin,  EDUC,  helped 
establish  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion’s Senior  Lawyer  Division  and  is 
now  editor  of  its  newsletter,  which 
he  also  helped  found.  He  taught 
business  law  and  corporation  finance 
at  the  former  Baltimore  College  of 
Commerce.  During  World  War  II, 
Dubin  was  the  division  legal  officer 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps’  Fifth 
Marine  Division  and  participated  in 
the  Iwo  Jima  engagement. 
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KEY 


A&S  = Arcs  Sc  Sciences 
AGRI  3 College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  3 College  of  Arts  & 

Humanities 

BMGT  3 College  of  Business  Sc 
Management 

BSOS  3 College  of  Behavioral  & 

Social  Sciences 

CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  3 College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  8c  Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journal  ism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  s College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

Sc  Health 

PUAF  r School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 

'61 

Henry  G.  Michel,  EDUC,  has  been 
certified  as  a motivational  inter- 
preter and  trainer  for  the  Life  Thrive 
Performance  Systems.  The  certifica- 
tion allows  him  to  administer  the 
nationally  acclaimed  Quality  of 
Motivation  Program,  geared  at 
enabling  companies  to  excel  in  per- 
formance and  productivity.  Michel  is 
also  the  founder  and  president  of 
Henry  G.  Michel  & Associates,  a 
human  resource  development  firm  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

'63 

Dr.  R.  David  Pittle, 

ENGR,  was  given  the 
1998  Margaret  Dana 
Award  from  the 
American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  the 
largest  standard-writ- 
ing organization  in  the  United 
States.  Pittle  is  vice  president  and 
technical  director  of  Consumers 
Union,  the  nonprofit  publisher  of 
Consumer  Reports.  Prior  to  joining 
Consumers  Union,  Pittle  was 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion by  Presidents  Nixon  and  Carter. 
He  served  there  for  nine  years. 


'66 

Thomas  R.  Forno,  BMGT,  was 
elected  to  the  Columbia  (Md.) 
Council  as  the  village  representative 
for  Harper’s  Choice.  Porno  worked 
for  the  National  Security  Agency  at 
Fort  Meade  for  3 1 years. 

David  R.  Jones,  EDUC,  was  named 
principal  of  Sudlersville  Elementary 
School.  He  also  served  as  principal  of 
Queen  Anne’s  High  School  from 
1992—1996,  and  is  currently  a career 
specialist  with  the  Upper  Shore 
Career  Connections  System. 

'67 

Richard  H.  Herman,  GRAD,  has 
been  appointed  to  a four-year  term 
on  the  Management  Oversight  Panel 
for  the  Prince  George's  County 
(Md.)  School  System.  The  panel  is 
designed  to  analyze  and  assess 
improvements  of  the  county’s 
schools. 

'68 

Robert  W.  Barrett,  BMGT,  has 
retired  as  supervisor  of  Management 
Information  Systems  for  the  Calvert 
County  (Md.)  Public  School  System. 

'69 

Lawrence  E.  Babits,  BSOS,  M.A. 
’74,  had  his  book,  A Devi / of  a Whip- 
ping: The  Battle  of  Cowpens,  published 
in  November.  It  is  the  first-ever 
book-length  account  of  a crucial 
turning  point  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  in  the  South.  Babits  is 
associate  professor  of  maritime  histo- 
ry and  nautical  archaeology  at  East 
Carolina  University. 

'70 

Elizabeth  Shearer, 

EDUC,  is  the  new 
director  of  the  Gener- 
al Services  Adminis- 
tration’s national 
Energy  Center  of 
Expertise  in  the 
Kansas  City-based 
division.  She  is  responsible  for 
reducing  the  federal  government's 
energy  use,  cutting  utility  costs  and 
encouraging  energy  conservation. 


digestion 

Want  to  expand  your 
retirement  plan? 

Answer 

Look  into  a deferred 
payment  gift  annuity. 


Both  you  and  the  University  of  Maryland, 
College  Park  can  benefit  when  you  create  a 
deferred  payment  gift  annuity.  You  might  see  this 
as  a way  to  set  up  extra  retirement  payments  for 
yourself  while  you: 

• Make  an  important  gift  to  the  University 
• Schedule  payments  for  yourself  or  others 
• Establish  an  income  tax  deduction  today 
• Receive  partly  tax-free  payments 

To  set  up  a deferred  payment  gift  annuity,  you 
would  transfer  cash  or  securities  to  the  University 
of  Maryland  Foundation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  College  Park.  You  may  create 
a substantial  and  immediate  income  tax  charitable 
deduction  for  yourself  and  enjoy  annuity  payments 
backed  100%  by  the  Foundation. 

For  more  information,  please  visit,  write  or  call: 

Thomas  W.  Cullinan 
Executive  Director,  Gift  Planning 
University  System  of  Maryland 
3300  Metzerott  Road 
Adelphi,  Maryland  20783 
301.445.1978  or  toll  free  800.289.8020 
e-mail  cullinan@umsh.usmd.edu 
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The  Language  of  Freedom 


t age  seven  growing  up  in  New  York  City,  George  Jacobs,  M.S. 

EE  '60,  discovered  the  wonders  of  shortwave  radio.  "My  father 
clamped  a set  of  oversized  earphones  on  my  head,"  Jacobs  recalls,  "and  told  me  I was  listen- 
ing to  a program  all  the  way  from  Toronto."  This  childhood  fascination  provided  the  spark  for  a 
career  in  radio  broadcast  engineering  that  has  lasted  more  than  a half-century. 

Jacobs  is  perhaps  best  recognized  as  a pioneering  force  in  the  development  of  the  Voice  of 
America  (VOA)  broadcasting  system.  During  the  height  of  the  Cold  War,  the  VOA  and  its  surro- 
gates— Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  and  Radio  Marti  broadcasting  to  Cuba — were  the  only 
links  to  the  Western  world  for  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Some  historians  directly  credit 
the  VOA  with  having  had  a significant  role  in  the  fall  of  Communism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  recognition  of  his  work,  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  presented  Jacobs  with 
its  Lifetime  Radio  Engineering  Achievement  Award  last  year. 

"I  flew  as  a radio  navigator  in  bombing  missions  over  Germany  in  World  War  II,"  Jacobs 
says.  "After  the  war,  they  took  us  on  a ground  tour  to  show  us  what  we  had  done."  Upon  see- 
ing firsthand  the  destruction  of  Munich,  "...I  decided  right  then  and  there  that  there  has  to  be  a 
better  way.  Perhaps  we  could  fight  the  next  war  with  words,  not  bullets." 

Jacobs  joined  the  VOA  in  1949,  just  as  the  Cold  War  was  heating  up.  He  relocated  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  completing  his  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Maryland  at  night  while  trying 
to  overcome  Soviet  radio-jamming  during  the  day.  "We  managed  to  get  enough  information 
through, " he  says,  "that  by  1991,  they  [the  Russian  people]  were  ready  for  a change. " 

When  Communism  ended  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  Jacobs  says  he  almost  couldn't  believe  it.  "I 
never  thought  I would  live  to  see 
it  happen...  one  of  the  few  times 
I actually  cried  was  when  my  wife 
and  I watched  them  raise  the  Rus- 
sian flag  over  their  embassy  in 
Washington." 

Although  Jacobs  retired  from 
the  VOA  in  1980,  he  remains 
involved  in  Russian  radio  broadcast- 
ing. Only  now,  he  is  converting 
those  former  frequency  jamming 
facilities  into  privately  owned  AM 
and  FM  stations.  — Tom  Ventsias 


Jacobs  tlew  as  a radio 
navigator  in  World  War  II. 
He  began  his  professional 
career  in  radio  broadcast- 
ing (far  right)  in  1942  at 
WKNY  in  Kingston,  NY. 


Marian  O.  Williams,  EDUC,  M.A., 
works  for  the  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Council  of  Governments  as  a 
liaison  to  social  workers  working 
with  adoptions  and  foster  care.  She  is 
on  the  boards  of  the  Retired  Senior 
Volunteer  Program  of  the  D.C.  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  the  Adult  Health 
Development  Program  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.  Williams  vol- 
unteers for  the  Youth  and  Under- 
standing Program  and  holds  a Royal 
Arts  Society  certificate,  which  quali- 
fies her  to  teach  English  as  a second 
language  anywhere  in  the  world. 


David  E.  Stevens, 

BSOS,  has  written 
the  first  biography  of 
John  Montgomery 
Ward,  the  baseball 
player  who,  next  to 
Babe  Ruth,  set  the 
most  records.  While  still  playing 
baseball.  Ward,  an  attorney,  founded 
the  first  union  for  athletes  and 
attempted  to  bring  black  players  to 
the  major  leagues — in  the  1880s.  In 
the  ’40s,  Ward  began  playing  golf 
and  became  one  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can-born golf  champions. 

72 

Robbie  L.  Williams,  Capt.  USN, 
ENGR,  is  now  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  USS  Bridge,  the  U.S. 
Navy’s  newest,  fast-combat  support 
ship.  The  754-foot  ship  has  a crew  of 
450  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and  is 
designed  to  supply  fuel,  ordnance 
and  other  stores  for  carrier  battle 
groups.  The  homeport  for  USS 
Bridge  is  Bremerton,  Wash. 

73 

M.  Randall  Gill,  EDUC,  is  the  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Boynton  Beach  in  Florida.  He  is 
an  active  volunteer  with  Habitat  for 
Humanity. 

Norma  M.  Martof,  UGS,  was  pre- 
sented with  an  award  from  the 
Maryland  Association  for  Supervi- 
sion and  Curriculum  Development. 
The  association  is  composed  of 
school  and  college  administrators, 
supervisors  and  teachers,  and  honors 
individuals  who  contribute  research 
studies  to  the  improvement  and 
enhancement  of  education. 
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Connection  Clout 
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Career 

Emil  E. 

Milacek  Jr., 

BMGT,  retired  this 
past  year  from  Winona  State 
University.  Milacek  had  been  an 
accounting  professor  at  the  universi- 
ty since  1989- 

Shirley  J.  Smith,  GRAD,  is  the 
president  of  the  Prince  George’s 
Music  Teachers  Association.  Smith 
also  maintains  a private  piano  and 
voice  studio. 


Center,  msalob@ds9 


Hornbake  Library  South  Wing, 


University  of  Maryland, 


College  Park,  MD 


20742-4335. 
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Rodney  B. 

Glotfelty,  LFSC,  was 
selected  for  the  Gar- 
rett County  (Md.) 
health  officer  posi- 
tion. Glotfelty  served 
as  director  of  the  Gar- 
rett County  solid  waste  and  recy- 
cling office  since  1993,  and  assistant 
director  of  the  Garrett  County 
Health  Department's  environmental 
health  office  for  16  years. 


76 

Nat  C.  Chang,  ENGR,  recently 
accepted  the  position  of  general 
counsel  for  EMCON,  a national 
environmental  consulting  and  con- 
struction company  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area. 

Jenny  K.  Johnson,  EDUC,  Ph  D., 
was  promoted  to  professor,  adjunct, 
at  University  College,  where  she 
teaches  behavioral  sciences  via  dis- 
tance education.  The  sixth  edition  of 
her  resource  book  with  data  disk. 
Degree  Curricula  in  Education  Commu- 
nications and  Technology,  was  pub- 
lished in  1998.  Johnson  is  on  the 
College  of  Education  Alumni  Board 
and  served  as  its  president  from 
1990-92. 


Diane  L.  Bloom, 

EDUC,  works  out  of  her 
home  in  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  as  a 
qualitative  researcher  for  Porter- 
Novelli,  a national  public  relations 
and  marketing  agency.  Bloom’s 
clients  include  government  agencies 
such  as  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 


ryg 


Dana  Gordon,  A&S,  has  joined 
Essex  Capital  Partners  Ltd.,  in  New 


75 


York  City.  Essex  is  a real  estate 
investment  and  development 
firm  with  projects  in  the  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.C., 
areas,  including  Rockville  Cen- 
ter in  Rockville,  Md.  Gordon 
formerly  practiced  corporate 
immigration  law  with  Atkins  & 
Sussman  in  New  York  and,  most 
recently,  acted  as  general  manag- 
er for  Ritter-Antik,  an  international 
dealer  of  Biedermeier  furniture. 

John  Serlemitsos,  LFSC,  has  been 
appointed  medical  director  of  North 
Arundel  Hospital’s  in-patient  team. 
He  is  a member  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  the  Friends 
of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine. 
Serlemitsos  is  board-certified  in 
internal  medicine. 

Steven  N.  Zaricki,  AGRI,  was 
hired  by  Clemson  University  Exten- 
sion Services  in  Chester  County, 

S.C.,  to  fill  the  community  develop- 
ment position.  Zaricki  will  head  up 
the  Palmetto  Leadership  Program  in 
Chester  County. 


Cynthia  B.  Clair,  EDUC,  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  Silvermine 
Guild  Arts  Center  of  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  Clair  will  direct  the  overall 
operations  of  the  Silvermine  Guild 
of  Arts,  Silvermine  Galleries,  the  Sil- 
vermine School  of  Art  and  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  in  the 
community. 


Barbara  Bealor  Hines,  EDUC, 
Ph.D.,  is  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Howard  University 
(Md.).  She  was  selected  to  present 
the  honors  lecture  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association  for  Educa- 
tion in  Journalism  and  Mass  Com- 
munication. Hines  also  represented 
the  Black  College  Communication 
Association  on  the  Department  of 
Education’s  Accrediting  Council  for 
journalism  and  mass  communication 
programs. 


Glen  D.  Morgan,  BSOS,  works  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  the 
Tobacco  Control  Research  Branch  in 
the  Division  of  Cancer  Control  and 
Population  Sciences.  Prior  to  his 
position  of  psychologist  with  the 
new  division,  Morgan  was  director 
of  Behavior  Sciences  for  the 
Wyoming  Valley  Family  Practice 
Residency  in  Kingston,  Pa. 

Susan  Yarger,  M.L.S.,  was  recog- 
nized for  10  years  of  service  to  the 
Alban’s  Episcopal  School  in  Arling- 
ton, Texas.  Yarger  also  acts  as  the 
library/media  specialist  at  the 
school. 


This  Isn’t  Just  Kid  Stuff 

This  spring,  the  university's  acclaimed  Center  for 
Young  Children  celebrates  50  years  of  serving  the  uni- 
versity community.  Now,  the  center's  staff  wants  to 
learn  more  about  its  past  from  those  who  shared  in  its 
history — perhaps  as  teachers,  parents  of  participants  or 
even  from  CYC  alumni  themselves.  Director  Fran 
Favretto  welcomes  photos  or  other  leads.  Call  her  at 
301 .405.31 71  or  via  e-mail:  ffavrett@umdacc.umd.edu. 
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Salamander  Plus  Statuette  Equals  Success 


| ose  Acosta,  ARHU  '87,  is  riding  a tidal  wave  of  success.  He's  a 
respected  animator  at  Ammatopia,  the  graphics  studio  of  the  Atlanta- 
based  Weatherford  Group,  a company  that  produces  animation  segments 
for  the  Georgia  Public  Broadcasting  System  (PBS).  He  won  a 1998  Southern  Regional  Emmy 
for  his  work.  And  he  owes  his  victory,  in  part,  to  a salamander  and  a robot. 

Salsa  is  the  salamander.  He's  a mischievous  red-and-yellow  pantomiming  prankster  who 
serves  as  the  mascot  for  his  eponymous  show  "Salsa,"  a Spanish-language  educational  pro- 
gram for  preschoolers  and  kindergartners.  And  then  there's  Robot  Muncher,  a three-dimen- 
sional, steel  gray,  blue-eyed  piece  of  hardware  that  teaches  young  viewers  the  Spanish  phrase 
for  "I  like  it"  as  he  stands  before  an  assembly  line  and  passes  up  plate  after  plate  of  ice  cream 
and  candy,  awaiting  the  ultimate  treat:  a heaping  helping  of  nuts  and  bolts. 

The  colorful,  lively  animation  of  these  and  other  characters  and  vocabulary  words  paved 
Acosta's  road  to  Emmy  gold.  True  to  winners'  form,  he  never  expected  to  actually  clear  a 
space  on  his  mantle  for  the  statuette. 

"Of  course  I didn't  get  my  hopes  too  high,  because  the  Emmys  are  very  competitive,"  he 
says.  "I  was  at  the  ceremony  waiting  to  not  hear  my  name  called." 

Acosta,  who  specializes  in  two-  and-three-dimensional  and  stop-motion  animation,  began 
pursuing  this  field  as  something  of  a hobby  while  completing  a master's  degree  in  television 

and  film  at  Georgia  State  University.  "It  definitely  proved  to  be 
fruitful,"  says  the  former  English  major.  "These  skills  are 
very  much  in  demand." 

He  appears  to  have  stumbled  upon  his  dream 
job  by  coupling  technology  with  drawing 
and  design  aptitude.  "It  never  gets  bor- 
ing," he  says.  "The  projects  change  all 
the  time.  We  create  new  characters  every 
week  and  there's  always  a new  challenge;  I 
love  the  variety."  Acosta's  most  recent  project 

was  spon- 
sored by  NASA, 
and  involved  the  anima- 
tion of  a documentary  seg- 
ment illustrating  how  the 
human  body  reacts  in  space;  the 
program  aired  on  PBS  in  December. 
— Brenna  McBride 


'82 

Jacqueline  H.  Can- 
ter, Esq.,  ARHU  , 
was  an  invited  speak- 
er at  the  5th  Annual 
Auto  Law  Update  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Education  Center  in  Philadelphia. 
Her  lecture  focused  on  what  consti- 
tutes "serious  bodily  injury"  in  a 
limited  tort  case  and  other  related 
issues.  Canter  works  for  the  regional 
defense  litigation  firm  Marshall, 
Dennehey,  Warner,  Coleman  & 
Goggin  in  Philadelphia. 

Steven  M.  Kramer.  BMGT,  joined 
the  international  law  firm  Fulbright 
& Jaworski  L L P.  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  formerly  worked  in  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel,  Electric 
Rates  and  Corporate  Regulation  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulato- 
ry Commission  before  joining  the 
firm.  Kramer  brings  to  the  firm  10 
years  of  experience  in  the  fields  of 
energy  law  and  regulation. 

Uma  Krishnaswami,  EDUC, 

M.A.,  moved  to  the  Southwest  last 
year  where  she  is  a freelance  writer 
and  conducts  writing  workshops  for 
children  in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Park  Sendee  at  the  Aztec 
Ruins  Monument  in  New  Mexico. 
She  also  teaches  an  online  writing 
course  for  children  through  Writers 
on  the  Net  (www.writers.com). 
Krishnaswami  s third  book.  Shower  of 
Gold:  Girls  and  Women  in  the  Stories  of 
India,  will  be  published  by  Linnet 
Books  in  the  spring. 

Robert  J.  Libby,  ENGR,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  Rolf 
Jensen  & Associates,  Inc.,  for  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area.  Libby  is 
also  the  engineering  manager  for  the 
company. 

Jonathan  Upchurch,  ENGR,  is  the 
new  head  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
and  Environmental  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Massachusetts. 
Upchurch  joins  the  university  after  a 
16-year  career  at  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity. 

'83 

Richard  E.  Barnas,  ENGR,  was 
appointed  the  director  of  land  devel- 
opment at  Interstate  General  Co. 

L.P.,  a diversified  real  estate  organi- 
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zation.  His  new  position  gives  him 
control  over  all  the  planning  and 
development  activities  for  1GC.  Bar- 
nas  is  a registered  engineer  in  both 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Tracey  J.  Haber,  BMGT,  was 
appointed  DOD  Federal  Sales  Man- 
ager for  the  Gartner  Group,  based  in 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

'85 

Kenneth  R.  Katz,  ENGR,  was 
unanimously  selected  by  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  as  one  of 
four  SAE  Distinguished  Younger 
Member  Award  Recipients  for  1998. 
He  was  also  awarded  the  Outstand- 
ing Younger  Member  Award  of 
1997—1998  for  the  Washington 
D.C.  Section  of  SAE.  Katz  is  pro- 
gram manager  for  the  Alternative 
Fuel  Transportation  Program  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 

David  Lawrence  Phillips,  BMGT, 
received  his  M.S.  degree  in  business 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Phillips  manages  The  Money  Store, 
a national  financial  corporation. 

'86 

Pascal  Luck,  ENGR,  is  a strategic 
planning  advisor  with  CrossHill 
Financial  Group  Inc.  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Pascal  works  with  clients 
on  merger  transactions,  valuation 
and  appraisal  of  businesses,  and 
advice  on  raising  capital. 

Joel  R.  Spivack,  BSOS,  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  He  is  the  principal  of  the  Law 
Office  of  Joel  R.  Spivack  and  has  a 
general  civil  law  practice  concentrat- 
ing in  the  areas  of  bankruptcy  and 
creditor's  rights;  commercial  trans- 
actions and  litigation;  corporate, 
partnership  and  business  law;  collec- 
tion; real  estate;  planning  and  zon- 
ing; and  land  use  law.  Spivack  is 
licensed  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

'87 

Suzanne  M.  Danielson,  BSOS,  has 
joined  the  Troy  State  University, 
Ala.,  faculty  as  the  admissions  tran- 
script specialist.  She  is  part  of  the 
new  Distance  Learning  Center  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  allowing  students  to 
take  courses  over  the  Internet. 


JOIN  THE  MARYLAND  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  benefits  you  will 
receive  when  you 
become  a member  include: 


• FREE  subscription  to 
College  Park  magazine 


NAME 

DEGREE 

MAJOR 'COLLEGE 

YEAR 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 

PHONE 


• FREE  subscription  to  the  ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  DUES 

companion  Maryland  D Single:  $30  d Joint:  $45 

. List  spouse's  full  name,  including  given  name,  if  applicable. 

Alumni  magazine  ' J 6ft  J 


• News  and  event  dis- 
counts from  your  college 

• Special  event  discounts: 
Homecoming,  local  club 
activities  and  more 


I — ] My  check  is  enclosed.  Please  make  check  payable  to  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association. 

Please  charge:  Id  MasterCard  d VISA 


AMOUNT 


CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 


• Group  discounts:  car, 
health  and  life  insurance 

• Special  campus  privileges: 
use  of  the  library;  parking 
on  selected  lots;  discounts 
on  theater,  movie  and 
music  tickets;  and  a dis- 
count on  most  purchases 
at  the  campus  bookstore. 


CARD  EXPIRATION  DATE 


SIGNATURE  AS  IT  APPEARS  ON  CARD 


OPTIONAL  LIBRARY  PRIVILEGES  (signatures  required) 


MEMBER'S  SIGNATURE 
SPOUSE  S SIGNATURE 

MAIL  TO:  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association, 
Rossborough  Inn,  College  Park,  MD  20742-5425, 
or  fax  your  application  to  301.314.9963. 

For  a brochure  call  301.405. 4678  or  800.336.8627. 
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A Seat  at  the  Campaign  Table 


s a child  at  home,  Shawnta  Watson-Walcott,  BSOS  '90,  recalls  that 
"politics  were  served  on  the  table  along  with  the  soul  food."  She  must 
have  digested  those  family  dinner  debates  well. 

A government  and  politics  major  at  Maryland  during  the  late  '80s,  Watson- 
Walcott  turned  her  political  acumen  to  South  African  investments.  As  president  of  the  Divest- 
ment Coalition,  she  led  a grassroots  student  organization  that  oversaw  the  university's  1989 
divestment  of  $7.2  million  in  holdings.  It  was  a time  for  sit-ins  and  protests.  Indeed,  she  says 
her  favorite  memory  of  Maryland  is  being  interviewed  by  Channel  9 at  one  such  demonstra- 
tion, with  a supportive  President  "Brit"  Kirwan  in  the  audience. 

Last  year,  she  returned  to  the  university  to  begin  another  grassroots  effort — the  Campaign 
Management  Project — in  the  James  MacGregor  Burns  Academy  of  Leadership.  This  time,  she 
focused  her  effort  squarely  on  the  American  electoral  process;  finding  ways  to  recruit  minori- 
ties into  the  campaign  process — Republican  and  Democrats  alike 

Her  own  involvement  has  decidedly  Democratic  leanings,  however,  beginning  first  as  a 
campaign  worker  for  Washington,  D.C.,  Mayor  Marian  Barry.  In  addition,  she  has  worked  for 
the  1996  Clinton-Gore  Campaign  and  as  a fund  raiser  with  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

This  breadth  of  experience  makes  Watson-Walcott  well-suited  to  help  other  African  Ameri- 
cans have  more  say  in  the  political  process — by  learning  the  ropes  of  managing  campaigns. 

It  was  while  working  as  a fund  raiser  for  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  that  she 
noticed  how  few  young  people  of  color  were  participating  in  the  electoral  process.  Now,  under- 


Edna Green  Medford,  ARHU, 
joined  Borders  Group's  board  of 
directors  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Bor- 
ders Group  is  the  leading  global 
retailer  of  books,  music,  video  and 
other  informational  and  entertain- 
ment items.  Medford  also  serves  as 
associate  professor  of  history  at 
Howard  University  and  associate 
director  of  history  for  the  American 
Burial  Ground  Project. 

'88 

Kristin  Higgins,  UGS,  was  the 
director  of  two  commercials  that 
were  named  National  Finalists  in  the 
category  of  Institutional/Professional 
for  the  Silver  Microphone  Award  for 
1998.  The  competition  is  designed 
to  select  the  best  local  and  regional 
radio  commercials  in  the  United 
States.  Higgins  works  for  Paskill  & 
Stapleton  Graphic  Communications 
Inc.  in  Lansdale,  Pa. 

Anne  Keys  Kennedy,  BSOS,  was 
appointed  the  Deputy  Undersecre- 
tary for  Natural  Resources  and  Envi- 
ronment. She  will  oversee  programs 
and  activities  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture’s  Forest  Service. 
Prior  to  her  appointment,  Kennedy 
served  the  USDA  as  both  the  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary'  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  confidential  assistant  for 
Congressional  Affairs. 


In  an  effort  to  persuade  university 
administrators  to  divest  from 
South  Africa,  Shawnta  Watson 
(foreground)  organized  a sit-in  the 
president's  office,  1989. 


graduate  students  had  the  chance  to  turn  training  seminars  into  real-life  experiences,  working 
on  campaigns  for  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates  in  last  fall's  Maryland  guber- 
natorial race.  There  was  a time,  she  says,  when  the  assumption  was:  "You're  black,  so  you 
must  be  a Democrat."  Not  so,  these  days,  says  Watson-Walcott,  who  points  to  a growing 
number  of  black  Republicans.  "It's  important  to  have  a choice." 


She  patterns  her  hands-on 
approach  after  the  Women's 
Campaign  School  at  Yale.  Now, 
three  students  under  her  tute- 
lage at  Maryland  are  replicating 
her  model  at  Harvard.  High 
praise,  indeed.  — Dianne  Burch 


John  W.  Liccione,  ENGR,  was 
named  vice  president  of  Research 
and  Development  for  USinternet- 
working  Inc.  (Usi).  Liccione  brings 
with  him  13  years  of  experience  in 
the  information  technology  and 
security  industry. 

Robert  T.  Ramos,  BSOS,  was 
named  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Alumni  Association's  Board  of 
Governors.  He  is  an  insurance  agent 
with  The  Prudential  in  Waldorf. 
Ramos  also  serves  on  the  board's 
Alumni  Advocates  Committee. 

'89 

Merrill  Puopolo,  BMGT,  was  one 
of  four  new  principals  elected  to 
Tofias,  Fleshman,  Shapiro  & Co., 
P.C.  (TFS),  Southern  New  England's 
largest  regional  certified  public 
accounting  and  business  consulting 
firm.  She  is  a principal  in  the  firm’s 
Accounting  & Auditing  Group, 
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Easy  riders — 1988 


bringing  nine 

years  of  experience  in  public 
accounting  to  the  position.  Puopolo 
also  serves  as  the  vice  president  of 
finance  for  National  Tay-Sachs  and 
Allied  Diseases. 

George  E.  Thorogood,  BSOS, 
joined  Insurance  Marketing  Agen- 
cies as  a commercial  property  and 
casualty  sales  producer.  Previously, 
Thorogood  handled  large  corporate 
accounts  for  Liberty  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co. 


Tay  E.  Gieseman,  ARHU,  '96 
MCP,  was  hired  by  the 
Charles  County  Economic 
Development  Commission  as 
a marketing  specialist.  She  will 
help  market  Charles 
County  to  businesses 
wanting  to  relocate 
to  the  Charles 
County  area.  Most 
recently,  Giese- 
man worked  for 
the  AFL-CIO 
Housing  Invest- 
ment Trust  in 
Washington  D.C. 


enforcement  officials  and  community 
residents  in  situations  where  a men- 
tal health  professional  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Greenbelt  Police 
Department. 

William  Larry  Parker,  JOUR, 
M.A.,  is  currently  working  for  the 
Columbia  ( Md. ) Flier.  Previously, 
Parker  has  worked  as  a development 
writer  for  Georgetown  University 
and  a reporter  for  both  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  and  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 


tary  School.  She  will  begin  her 
duties  as  principal  in  the  1998-1999 
school  year.  Prior  to  her  promotion, 
she  was  the  assistant  principal  at 
Friendship  Valley  Elementary  School 
for  six  years.  Piercy  had  been  an  edu- 
cator in  Carroll  County  for  nearly  25 
years. 


'98 


96 


'94 


Ken  P.  Stadlin,  BMGT,  MBA,  has 
joined  Real  Computing  in  Annapo- 
lis as  the  director  of  the  sales  and 
business  consulting  division.  Stadlin 
brings  12  years  of  experience  in  sales 
and  marketing  to  the  position. 


Heather  Hartman,  BSOS,  was 
hired  by  the  Greenbelt  CARES  com- 
munity outreach  program  as  a crisis 
intervention  counselor.  She  will  act 
as  a liaison  between  Greenbelt  law 


'97 


Thomasina  D.  Piercy,  GRAD, 
Ph.D.,  has  been  announced  the  new 
principal  at  Mt.  Airy  (Md.)  Elemen- 


Peter Belli,  BSOS,  was  hired  as  a 
staff  assistant  for  Rep.  Ron  Kind  (D- 
Wis.)  Belli  interned  for  Kind  while 
completing  his  degree  and  was  hired 
after  graduation. 

Elizabeth  Borodkin,  BMGT,  was 
appointed  to  the  Management 
Development  Program  (MDP)  at 
Metrocall  Inc.  The  program  is 
designed  to  develop  management 
and  leadership  skills  in  the  field  of 
internal  business  operations.  Metro- 
call  is  the  nation's  second-largest 
paging  and  wireless  messaging  com- 
pany. 


'92 


Bonnie  Bernstein,  JOUR,  joined 
CBS  Sports  as  a reporter  for  "The 
NFL  Today,”  a pregame,  halftime 
and  postgame  studio  show.  She  will 
also  act  as  contributing  reporter  for 
WCBS-TV,  a CBS-owned  station  in 
New  York  City.  Prior  to  joining 
CBS,  Bernstein  was  a correspondent 
for  “Sportscenter”  on  ESPN. 

Claudia  Marx,  ENGR,  94  Ph.D., 
was  hired  by  FTI,  a forensic  engi- 
neering firm  offering  analysis  and 
litigation  support  services.  Marx  has 
also  recently  received  her  Profession- 
al Engineering  license  in  the  state  of 
Maryland. 


'93 


Deborah  B.  Ager,  ARHU,  works 
as  an  adjunct  professor  at  Graceland 
College  in  Iowa.  She  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Florida  M.F.  A. 
program  in  creative  writing.  She  has 
been  associate  editor  of  The 
Metropolitan  Review  (www.metrore- 
view.com)  since  1997.  Ager’s  poems 
have  recently  appeared  in  New  Eng- 
land Review  and  Poet  Lore. 


What  do  student 
scholarships,  library 
books  and  laboratory 
equipment  have  in 


common.^ 


YOU 

MAKE 

THEM 

POSSIBLE! 


The  1998-99  Annual  Fund  Campaign 
has  been  going  strong!  This  year, 
thousands  of  alumni,  parents  and 
students  w ill  support  a variety  of  pro- 
grams at  the  l diversity  of  Maryland. 
Their  contributions  are  already  hav- 
ing a positive  impact  on  the  quality 
of  education  available  for  our  stu- 
dents. If  you  haven  t done  so  already, 
you  can  join  this  group  of  enthusias- 
tic supporters  by  making  your  own 
gift.  When  a current  student  calls 
you.  please  pledge  your  support  or 
call  us  at  301.405.4642  to  make 
your  gift  today. 
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Creative  and 
Performing  Arts 

Through  Saturday,  April  17 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Close 
Enough:  Photography  by  David  Sey- 
mour (Chim).  Experience  the  intima- 
cy of  the  photography  of  Seymour, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Magnum  Pho- 
tos. Works  included  in  the  exhibition 
range  from  images  of  war  to  faces  of 
celebrities.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.2763. 

Thurs.,  March  4 

University  Theatre  presents  Les 
Liaisons  Dangereuses,  by  Christo- 
pher Hampton.  At  8:00  p.m.,  March 
4—6  and  March  11—13,  and  2:00 


Seshadri,  performing  Indian  classical 
music  on  the  sitar.  At  8:00  p.m., 
University  of  Maryland  University 
College  Inn  & Conference  Center. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.7847. 

Saturday,  March  13 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Chorale.  At 
8:00  p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free. 
For  more  information  call 
301.405.1150. 

Monday,  March  15 

The  School  of  Music  presents  its 
Concert  Band.  At  8:00  p.m..  Grand 
Ballroom.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  301.405.5542. 

Tuesday,  March  16 

The  School  of  Music  presents  Jim 
Fulkerson  Contemporary  Dutch 
Chamber  Music.  At  8:00  p.m., 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.1150. 


Wednesday,  March  17 

The  School  of  Music  presents  All 
That  Jazz , conducted  by  Christopher 
Kendall,  performing  the  original 
Whiteman  Band  version  of  Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody  in  Blue.  At  8:00  p.m.. 
University  ot  Maryland  University 
College  Inn  & Conference  Center. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.1 1 50. 


The  Beauty  of  Black  and  White 

I o showcase  artwork  exemplifying  the  use  of  light 
I and  shadow,  the  Art  Gallery  presents  black-and- 
white  photographs  from  leading  mid-20th  century  American 
photographers  in  Chiaroscuro:  Highlights  and  Shades  of  Six 
Photographers  (Abbott,  Adams,  Bernhard,  Cunningham, 
Strand  and  Weston).  The  photograph  above  is  "Martha  Gra- 
ham, Dancer  4"  by  Imogen  Cunningham,  whose  subjects 
range  from  botanical  images  to  some  of  the  century's  best- 
known  artists.  Berenice  Abbott,  Ansel  Adams,  Ruth  Bern- 
hard,  Paul  Strand,  Edward  Weston  and  Cunningham  are  all 
featured  in  the  exhibit,  which  runs  through  Saturday,  April 
17.  Free.  For  more  information  call  301.405.2763. 
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p.m.,  March  7.  Tawes  Theatre. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.2201. 

Fri.,  March  5 and  Fri.,  March  12 

The  Art  Gallery’  presents  Fifth 
Annual  Roundtable:  Visions  and 
Narratives  from  the  Mid-Century 
Lens.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.2763. 

Saturday,  March  6 

The  Concert  Society  presents  Kin- 
ship. performed  by  Maya  Beiser 
(cello)  with  Simon  Shaheen  (oud)  and 
Glen  Velez  (percussion).  At  8:00 
p.m.,  University  of  Maryland  Univer- 
sity College  Inn  & Conference  Center. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.7847. 

Friday,  March  12 

The  Concert  Society  presents  Kartik 


Friday,  March  19 

The  Concert  Society’  presents 
Ensemble  Galilei.  Traditional  cham- 
ber and  folk  music,  from  13th-centu- 
ry music  to  Irish  Jigs,  performed  by 
six  women.  At  8:00  p.m..  University 
of  Maryland  University  College  Inn  & 
Conference  Center.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.7847.  ’ 

Tuesday,  March  23 

The  Paint  Branch  Elementary 
School  Children’s  Choir.  At  7:00 
p.m..  Memorial  Chapel.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301.314.9866. 

Thursday,  March  25 

The  Concert  Society  presents  Trio 
Fontenay,  piano  trio.  At  7:30  p.m., 
University  of  Maryland  University 
College  Inn  & Conference  Center. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.7847. 


. 
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Tuesday,  April  6 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Chamber  Jazz  Recital:  Faculty  and 
Student  Jazz  Combos.  At  7:30  p.m., 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.1 150. 

Wednesday,  April  7 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Showcase  of  Concerto 
Competition  Winners.  At  8:00 
p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.1150. 

Sat.,  April  10  and  Sun.,  April  11 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Annual  Homer  Ulrich  Competi- 
tion Finals.  At  7:00  p.m.,  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.1150. 

Monday,  April  12 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
20th  Century  Ensemble.  At  8:00 
p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.1 150. 

Mon.,  April  12-Fri„  April  16 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
the  Maryland  Dance  Ensemble. 
Featuring  dances  choreographed  and 
performed  by  stu 


dents  and  work  created  for  students  in 
a residency  with  internationally 
known  choreographer/dancer  Li 
Chiao-Ping.  At  8:00  p.m.,  Dorothy 
Madden  Theater/  Dance  Building. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.3198. 

Wednesday,  April  14 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
3rd  Annual  Invitational  Jazz 
Showcase.  At  7:30  p.m.,  Colony 
Ballroom.  Featuring  the  University  of 
Maryland  Jazz  Ensemble  and  other 
selected  bands.  Free.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.5519. 

Thurs.,  April  15-Sun.,  April  18 

University  Theatre  presents 
Twelfth  Night,  by  William  Shake- 
speare and  performed  by  the  National 
Players.  At  8:00  p.m.,  April  15-17 
and  2:00  p.m.,  April  18.  Tawes  The- 
atre. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301. 405.2201. 

Friday,  April  16 

The  Concert  Society  presents  both 
Anonymous  4 and  Lionheart,  two  of 
the  world's  most  renowned  a cappella 
early  music  ensembles.  At  8:00  p.m., 
Washington  National  Cathedral. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.7847. 


Maryland  is  opening  its  collective  doors  to  the  community. 
Bring  your  family  for  a day  of  fun  and  learning,  featuring 
dozens  of  interactive  events,  demonstrations,  lectures  and 
performances.  Here's  just  a sampling:  See  why  Physics  is 
Phun.  Pet  the  animals  (and  insects,  too).  Broadcast  the 
evening  news.  Look  through  the  Hubble  telescope.  Try  our 
world-famous  ice  cream.  It's  your  chance  to  see  all  the 
University  of  Maryland  has  to  offer.  Visit  the  Open  House 
Web  site  at  www.maryland.edu/inauguration/ 


Monday,  April  19 

The  School  of  Music  will  participate 
in  the  Annual  Big  Band  Showcase. 
At  8:00  p.m.,  University  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Featuring  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Jazz  Ensemble, 
the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Band  and  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity Band.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.5519. 

Tuesday,  April  20 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Symphonic  Wind  Ensemble  At 
8:00  p.m.,  Grand  Ballroom.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.5542. 

Saturday,  April  24 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Collegium 
Musicum.  At  8:00  p.m.,  Ulrich 
A Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.1150. 

Sunday,  April  25 

The  University  of  Maryland 
Chorus  presents  its  Spring 
Concert,  featuring  Bern- 
stein's Chichester  Psalms  and 
Orff s Carmina  Burana.  At 
4:00  p.m..  Memorial 
Chapel.  Admission  charged. 
For  more  information  call 
301.405.5568 

Tues.,  April  27-Sat.,  May  1 

The  Maryland  Opera  Studio  pre- 
sents Opera  Week  Featuring 
excerpts  from  Handel's  Partenope , 
scenes  from  the  Operetta  reper- 
toire, two  performances  of  Mozart's 
La  finta  giaediniera  and  two  perfor- 
mances of  opera  scenes.  Free.  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  For  more  information 
call  301.405.5546. 

Wed.,  April  28-Sun.,  May  9 

University  Theatre  presents  The 
Mineola  Twins , by  Paula  Vogel.  At 


8:00  p.m.,  April  28-May  1 and  May 
4-8,  and  2:00  p.m.,  May  2 and  May 
9-  Pugliese  Theatre.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.2201. 

Thurs.,  April  29-Sat.,  May  22 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Masters  of 
Fine  Arts  Thesis  Exhibition  Recep- 
tion April  29,  5:30-7:30  p.m.  Free. 
For  more  information  call 

301.405.2763. 

Saturday,  May  8 

The  School  of  Music  presents 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  in 
Concert.  At  8:00  p.m.,  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.1 150. 

Sunday,  May  9 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Maryland  Bands  Annual  Pops 
Concert.  At  2:00  p.m.,  Grand  Ball- 
room. Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.1150. 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  Chorale  Annual  Pops 
Concert.  At  8:00  p.m.,  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.1 150. 

Monday,  May  10 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Finale  Jazz  Ensemble  and  Jazz  Lab 
Band  Concert  From  5-7  p.m., 

Tawes  Loggia  Courtyard.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.5519. 

Friday,  May  14 

The  School  of  Music  presents  Larry 
Rachleff,  guest  conductor,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  and  Rice 
University  Orchestra,  performing 
Mozart's  Symphony  No.  41 , Daugher- 
ty’s Oh  Lois!  and  Debussy’s  La  Mer. 

At  8:00  p.m.,  Tawes  Theatre.  For 
more  information  call  301.405. 1 150. 
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"Dancing  Ink,"  one  of 
master  calligrapher  Wang 
Fangyu's  works,  was 
donated  to  the  university 
by  his  son,  Shao  Wang. 
The  two  characters  in  the 
calligraphy  are  INK  (upper 
right)  and  DANCE  (lower 
left),  translated  as  "danc- 
ing ink."  The  top  character 
"ink"  curves  toward  the 
left  and  enwraps  the  left 
character  "dance."  The 
work  is  rendered  on  a 
wooden  panel,  23"  x 24". 


Dancing  Ink 


A professor  of  Chinese  language  and  a pioneer  in  using  computers  for  teaching 
and  learning  language,  Wang  Fangyu  was  also  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest 
calligraphers  of  this  century.  He  was  lauded  for  combining  the  great  traditions 
of  the  5,000-year-old  Chinese  art  form  with  the  innovative  artistic  expressions 
of  modern  America.  In  his  later  life,  he  became  urgently  aware  of  the  need  for 
new  generations  of  practitioners  and  teacher-scholars  of  the  art  of  calligraphy. 
Over  the  years,  Robert  Ramsey  and  Tsung  Chin,  both  faculty  members  of  the 
university's  Department  of  Asian  and  East  European  Languages  and  Cultures, 
collaborated  on  scholarly  projects.  Their  most  recent  was  to  have  occurred  last 
April  as  the  university  sponsored  the  First  East  Asian  Calligraphy  Education  Con- 
ference, drawing  180  calligraphy  educators  from  all  over  the  world.  Unexpect- 
edly, Wang,  who  had  agreed  to  serve  as  honorary  chair,  passed  away.  An 
endowment  has  been  created,  with  the  hope  of  one  day  establishing  a center 
for  calligraphy  education  at  Maryland  — DB 
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UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 

I A KA  P ™ ciassic 

LTV  1 V L 1 desk  lamp  is 


hand-polished  and  hand-assembled  of 


the  finest  solid  brass  and  features  a solid 
black  marble  base  and  centerpiece. 

Sirrica,  Ltd.  is  proud  to  announce  the  availability  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  Lamp.  The  distinctive 
University  of  Maryland  Seal  is  vividly  re-created  in 
gold  on  the  black  parchment  shade.  Indeed,  the 
lamp  makes  an  impressive  statement  of  quality 
about  the  owner. 

You  can  also  have  your  lamp  personalized  with  an 
engraved  brass  plate  affixed  to  the  marble  base.  Of 
course,  you  must  be  completely  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  your  lamp  or  you  may  return  it  within  15 
days  for  exchange  or  refund. 

Whether  selected  for  your  personal  use  or  as  an 
expressive,  thoughtful  gift,  the  Official  University  of 
Maryland  Lamp  is  certain  to  command  attention. 


Symbolizing  a tradition  of  excellence  for  the  home  or  office. 

Solid  Marble;  Ht.  22";  Wt.  8 Lbs.;  Solid  Brass 

REPLY  FORM  OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  LAMP 


For  faster  service,  credit  card  orders  may  be  placed 
by  dialing  toll  free  1-800-346-2884 
All  callers  should  request  to  speak  with 
Operator  747M 


Please  accept  my  order  for  the  following  Official  University  of  Maryland  Lamp(s). 

Official  University  of  Maryland  Lamp(s)  @ $159.00*  each. 

QUA Him  (include  $8.00  for  handling  and  insured  shipping  charges) 


SIGNATURE 

TELEPHONE  A )_ 


I wish  to  have  my  lamp  personalized  @ $20.00 

FOSOttAlMD 


(Full  Name)  (Yt  of  Graduation)  (Degree) 

* On  shipments  to  North  Carolina,  add  6%  sales  lax. 

I wish  to  pay  for  my  lamp(s)  as  follows: 


HI  By  a single  remittance  of  $ made  payable  to  “Official  University  of 

Maryland  Lamp,”  which  I enclose. 

□ By  charging  the  amount  of  $ to  my  credit  card  indicated  below: 

Full  Account  Number  Expiration  Date: 


MAIL  ORDERS  TO: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
c/o  Post  Office  Box  3345 
Wilson,  North  Carolina  27895 
Please  allow  4-6  weeks  for  shipment.  All  CbIIGTS  Should  3Sk  for  Opcr3tor  747M. 

PLEASE  PRINT  PURCHASER'S  NAME  CLEARLY.  IF  “SHIP  TO"  ADDRESS  IS 
DIFFERENT,  PLEASE  ATTACH  SHIPPING  ADDRESS  TO  ORDER  FORM. 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE ZIP 


CREDIT  CARD  PURCHASERS  MAY 
CALL  TOLL-FREE  1-800-346-2884. 


Pride  Day 


k UNIVERSITY  OF 

' MARYLAND 


Division  of  University  Advancement 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-8724 


Change  Service  Requested 


Nonprofit  Org. 
U.S.  Postage 

PAID 

Permit  No.  10 
College  Park,  MD 
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2200  MCKELDIN  LIBRARY 
COLLEGE  PARK  MD  20792-0001 


Celebrate  the  University  of  Maryland’s  bright 
future  Monday,  March  8,  in 
Annapolis  during  the  third 
annual  Terrapin  Pride  Day! 
Join  fellow  alumni,  faculty, 
staff,  students  and  parents  in 
cheering  on  your  alma  mater! 


Annapolis  is  the  place  and  pride  is  the  program.  Help  promote: 

• A new  president — C.  D.  “Dan”  Mote  Jr. 

• The  brightest  freshman  class  ever 

• Rankings  that  put  our  programs  among  the  best  in  the  country 

• A bold  vision  for  making  the  University  of  Maryland  one  of  the  best 
research  universities  in  the  country 

Terrapin  Pride  Day  kicks  off  with  a rousing  rally.  Then  meet 
legislators  in  their  offices.  Help  shine  the  spotlight  on  all  the 
university’s  accomplishments  during  an  evening  reception. 

For  registration,  schedules  and  more  information,  visit  the 
Terrapin  Pride  Day  Web  site:  www.maryland.edu/SupportUM. 
Or  call  301.314.7884. 


See  you  in  Annapolis! 


